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Assemble the facts —Systematize Procedure 
Two new forms now available for this purpose are- 


“AIDS TO THE VOCATIONAL INTERVIEW” 
Record Form A—For Adults 
An 8 page blank supplying essential facts about the individual 
so arranged that their significance for various vocations can 
be systematically checked. Suitable for ages above 15. 
Price 10c each. Specimen with Manual for Counselors 25c. 


“ORIENTATION BLANKS” 
Forms A-I, A-II, A-IIl— For Children 
A set of three blanks—one for the child, age 12 to 20, and for 
test scores—one for the parents—one for the teacher, furnish- 
ing in combination, a sound and comprehensive basis for coun- 
sel and study of the total personality. 
Price 25c per set. Specimen with Manual, 50c. 
Quantity discounts on application. 
The above forms may be ordered from either— 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION INSTITUTE OF VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELLORS 


Grand Central Terminal Bidg. 2539 Woodward Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
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tion, and printed in quantities for distribution. The pamphlet will be 
considerably smaller than that published in the February number of the 
magazine, and it is hoped that present subscribers will aid in its circula- 
tion by writing to the Bureau of Vocational Guidance stating how many 
copies they can use, and sending them with their correspondence. The 
circulars have been printed to fit into the ordinary small business en- 


velope without extia postage. 
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How Guidance Should Affect the Individual ' 


Frep C. SMITH 


Harvard University 


The vocational guidance movement, 
which started in 1908, has now attained 
its majority. Orthodox guidance is no 
longer considered one of the fads of edu- 
cation to be absorbed by some other ac- 
tivity or to pass into oblivion with 
scores of other enterprises of temporary 
popularity. 

The first decade of our movement 
might be considered as the period of 
germination, research, and orientation, 
during which the leaders were evolving 
a pragmatic philosophy which would 
help persons approach more intelligently 
and solve more accurately their prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment. Our 
present conception of guidance rests 
upon the foundations laid during this 
period. 

1 Presented at the annual convention of the 


National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931. 


The second decade might be charac- 
terized as the period of propagation and 
organization. Leaders in education, 
business, industry, and social agencies 
hesitated to adopt fully any enterprise 
which dared to propose a scientific or 
even a systematic approach to such a 
personal problem as choosing a voca- 
tion. Embryonic ministers were chosen 
through “divine call,” mechanics were 
born, not made, teachers just happened, 
and any other approach to vocational 
problems was looked upon with suspi- 
cion. 

After twenty years of individual and 
corporate effort, we are beginning to see 
tangible results. Hundreds of public 
schools now employ full-time vocational 
guidance counselors, something over one 
hundred colleges have organized guid- 
ance programs, a score of national or- 
ganizations name guidance as one of 
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their major functions, and many social 
and service agencies are actively en- 
gaged in some phase of guidance. 

The most tangible result of the pio- 
neering during the first decade, followed 
by the development of the second, is the 
little pamphlet, Principles and Practices 
of Vocational Guidance, prepared by 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

In spite of the great tasks accom- 
plished during the past twenty years, 
we do not feel that this part of the work 
is complete. It is still in the process 
of evolution, as evidenced by the ac- 
tivity of the committees now at work 
on the following: 

1. Revision of the Principles. 

2. Preparation and dissemination of 

occupational information. 

3. Organization of state-wide pro- 

grams. 

4. Preparation of counselors and di- 

rectors of guidance. 

However, the techniques have been 
sufficiently standardized so that we have 
a good working basis for a practical 
guidance program. The vehicle for 
guidance, if you please, is now a going 
concern, but is it being used to the best 
advantage of all concerned? 

Ways and means for guidance, and 
even elaborate personnel organization 
charts for different sized cities, are well 
established. Vocational guidance is be- 
ing adopted so completely by the school, 
industry, business, and the social 
agency, that even the layman is no 
longer unduly excited. 

Now that the philosophy of guidance 
has evolved from Parsons’s first concep- 
tion of the problems to the established 
principles, and the old trial and error 
methods have been replaced by more 
authentic and orthodox practices, we 
should give increasing attention to ex- 
amining the product of our process and 


to checking the results. I believe this 
third decade should be devoted large), 
to a process of integrating the element: 
of guidance evolved during the pas: 
twenty years, that all may focus upo 
the result desired. Millions in money 
and decades in time may be dissipated 
in designing and constructing a com; 
cated piece of machinery, but unti! 
competent engineer has correlated 
action, the machine is inefficient 
may even destroy itself through fricti 
We may have evolved most accurat 
techniques for objectively measuring 
the traits and possibilities of the indi- 
vidual, our methods of securing and dis- 
seminating occupational information 
may be adequate, group and individua! 
counseling may follow schedule uninter- 
ruptedly, the placement office may = 
cure employment for every eligible per- 
son, and the follow-up scheme may 
work perfectly, but what assurance ha\<« 
we that the real guidance process 
functioning within the individual? What 
change should have been accomplished 
by the guidance process? 
Departmentalization of education 
tends to lead to departmentalization of 
guidance and the inevitable subject- 
centered instead of the child-centered 
school. In the hundreds of manuscripts 
I read every year, I see all too often a 
display of methods and organization 
and all too seldom a description of what 
has taken place within the individual, 
or studies of actual] results of guidance. 
Just what is it we are really trying 
to accomplish? Instead of thinking of 
guidance in terms of the famous six 
steps, (1) analysis of the individual, 
(2) analysis of occupations, (3) coun- 
seling, (4) preparation for a vocation, 
(5) placement, and (6) follow-up, an\ 
one of which may function as an iso- 
lated unit, and in all too many cases be- 
come water-tight compartments, should 
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we not think of guidance as a process 
working within the individual? Guid- 
ance should not be a series of six or 
more attacks imposed upon the child 
from a half-dozen angles by a dozen 
different people, but a conscious effort 
on the part of the individual to prepare 
himself adequately for the solution of 
one of the greatest problems he will 
ever face,—choosing his career. 

Speaking, therefore, purely from the 
standpoint of the individual, I believe 
i: vocational guidance process, thorough- 
ly organized, intelligently administered 
and adequately integrated, may be de- 
fined as follows: 

1. Purposeful introspection on the 
part of the individual. An earnest, intel- 
ligent attempt to discover objectively 
and subjectively evidences of present 
and potential capacity. 

2. The development of a technique 
i analyzing occupational situations and 
placing intelligent interpretation on the 
values of life. It is not the purpose of 
guidance to impart complete informa- 
tion such as a teacher might give about 
geography, but rather to develop within 
the individual that technique of analysis 
and power of interpretation which will 
enable him to attack intelligently, and 
solve accurately, his own occupational 
problems as they occur. 

All this must be done under the sym- 
pathetic direction of a_ well-trained, 
knowing counselor and the whole proc- 
ess so integrated as to result in the 
ability to solve vocational situations in 
a creditable manner. 

The process is one of 

Self-awakening 
Self-examination 
Self-appraisal 
Self-judgment 
Self-realization. 

The process must function from with- 
in the individual, and any other method 
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is nothing less than an imposition. 
Guidance cannot be imposed from with- 
out. 

We do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that the guidance function is so 
personal and intimate that only 
the individual can do anything about 
it. Imposing guidance from without 
through phrenology or astrology would 
be no worse than leaving the individual 
entirely alone to work out his own sal- 
vation. Practically everyone confronted 
with the problem of occupational selec- 
tion is in need of the services of a coun- 
selor to stimulate action, to assist in in- 
terpretation, and to help in integrating 
the elements in the process. 

We are firmly convinced that the one 
greatest need in our present program is 
the complete integration of its compo- 
nent parts. We are not so much con- 
cerned about the completeness of the 
set-up of the testing department of a 
guidance program, the classes in occu- 
pations, or the placement office, as we 
are about the effect actually produced 
within the individual. It is much better 
to sacrifice departmentalization, display 
in organization, set-up, or quantity pro- 
duction than to slight the element of in- 
tegration. It is better that guidance 
really function in one individual than 
that a dozen be tested or a score study 
occupations with little or no tangible 
guidance results. 

A ship in time of storm is most un- 
safe when tied to its moorings. She is 
safest when on the high seas with full 
steam ahead, plowing her way through 
the storm to her destination. A dock 
is built to facilitate the unloading of 
cargo and as a point from which to take 
bearings, not as a haven of refuge. A 
compass, a chart, a full head of steam, 
and a good captain are far more impor- 
tant than a dock, welcome as it may be 
at times. The individual facing the 
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problems of this dynamic social order, 
known more for its speed than for its 
direction, cannot afford to depend en- 
tirely upon the heritage of the ages or 
cold-blooded facts. He may use the 
past as a point from which to set his 
course, but he needs most that power 
which comes through confidence, that 
direction which comes through inter- 
pretative ability, and that satisfaction 
which comes through self-realization. 
These are desirable ends for a guid- 
ance process, but may be attained only 
when proper attention has been given 
to the integration of all factors con- 
cerned. May we therefore present, for 
your careful and prayerful considera- 
tion, the following ways and means for 
the development of a more closely inte- 


grated guidance process, which when in-* 


telligently applied will result in those 
skills, abilities, and attitudes so neces- 
sary to the solution of modern occupa- 
tional problems: 

1. That every person working in the 
guidance field, psychologist, occupations 
teacher, counselor, placement officer, be 
made to feel that he is contributing to 
a very vital process functioning within 
an individual soon to be faced with oc- 
cupational or educational adjustment. 

2. That the lines of demarcation be- 
tween elements of the guidance function 
be reduced to the minimum consistent 
with good administration. 

3. That we as a National Association 
discourage the idea that any one of the 
recognized elements of guidance is or 
may be a complete process. We must 
have the courage of our convictions and 
say placement alone is insufficient for 
guidance, tests and measures alone are 
inadequate, occupational information is 
not all of guidance. 

4. That the organization for guidance 
should be on the basis of cooperation 
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under competent leadership, and 
that of a departmentalized factory. 

is a child-centered enterprise, and not ; 
function-centered one. 

5. That as far as possible students 
assigned the same counselor over a pe 
riod of years, thus making for continv. 
ity of program. Although we appre. 
ciate the virtue in differing viewpoints 
brought about by an annual change ¢' 
counselors, we believe continuity mor 
essential, especially with the adolescen: 
youth. (This does not refer to case: 
where special counselors or psychia- 
trists are called in on _ complicate 
cases. ) 

6. That the 57 varieties of guidance 
as set forth by the dozen or so organ- 
izations interested in the problem te 
unscrambled. If we believe in integrat- 
ing a guidance program for the good o/ 
the child, should we not be concerned 
with integrating numerous conceptions 
of guidance for the good of the move- 
ment? 

In conclusion. A _ real vocationa 
guidance program, then, is a process 
working within the individual and not 
imposed from without. This process 
should result in those skills, attitudes 
abilities, and knowledge which will en- 
able one to make occupational adjust- 
ments at any period of life. Skill in 





analyzing situations will make for ac- 
curacy of judgment, knowledge of seli 
as well as occupations will enable one 
to decide with dispatch, confidence in 
ability to think through will give the 
necessary courage of one’s convictions. 

The techniques of guidance will erect 
the moorings, handle the freight, furnish 
the coal, and provide chart and com- 
pass, but the guidance . process, inte- 
grated through the well-trained, know- 
ing counselor, develops the ability to use 
the tools of guidance and gives that con- 
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and ne Adence so necessary to attack the prob- 
tory. ems of occupational adjustment with 
and not 2 assurance of success. 

William James says, ““The pursuance 
dents ix of future ends and the choice of means 
ver a Pet ‘or their attainment are the mark and 
contini-f criterion of the presence of mentality.” 
€ appre. 
2WPOINts 
hange © 
ity mor 
lolescen: 
to case 
psychia- 
plicate: Upon looking at the depletion of 

: classes as they pass from the junior to 
suidance the senior high school grades in our pub- 
) Orgar-F ic schools, we feel impelled to ask with 
lem bf Dorothy Canfield Fisher, “Why stop 
ntegrat- learning?” 
good - When the majority of boys and girls 
ncernec | who left school entered upon some type 
eptions} of employment which meant further ed- 
- MOve-F cation, withdrawal from school was not 
~ looked upon with so much disfavor. In 
ation’! | these days, however, when many em- 
aaa ployers are asking for youths over eigh- 
nd not teen years of age and when many boys 
Process |) and more girls cannot find employment, 
tudes, or if at all, in definitely junior jobs, we 
vill © see separation from school as a new 
adjust- | problem. In these days when the 
kill in} schools have made an attempt to in- 
Or ac-| crease their offerings to provide for vo- 
of seli| cational training of many kinds and to 
le one | provide classes for different grades of 
nce in| mentality, we see withdrawal from 
ye the school as a new challenge. 

“tions. An investigation of the reasons for 
erect | voluntary withdrawal from school be- 
urnish | fore the completion of the secondary 
com- school course was made in Oakland, 

inte. | California, taking a group of pupils 16 
snow. | to 18 years of age who left the public 
0 use 1 Presented at the annual convention of the 
' con- National Vocational Guidance Association, 


Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931. 
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We have been working for twenty years 
devising ways and means to accomplish 
guidance, and the degree to which we 
are able to use these means to attain 
the mark and not to become the mark 
itself will be the criterion of the pres- 
ence of mentality within our movement. 


Why Pupils Leave School’ 


Emity G. PALMER 


University of California, Berkeley 


schools one spring, and a group of pu- 
pils of the same age who remained in 
school during the same period. In the 
first group there were 112 boys and 108 
girls—220 in all. In the second group 
there were 126 girls and 124 boys—250 
in all. Oakland was chosen because it 
seemed a city quite typical in regard 
to employment and financial conditions 
and far above the average in school 
offerings. 

Case histories formed the basis of the 
study. One visiting teacher made all 
the home calls, but seven other workers 
participated in the collection of the 
remaining data. The data have been 
treated in two ways: the differences or 
similarities between the two groups 
shown statistically; and the actual rea- 
sons for leaving school, or for remain- 
ing in school, determined case by case. 
The first method is the more scientific; 
the second, though admittedly based on 
opinion, seems to reach the heart of the 
subject more surely. 

Certain rather striking differences in 
general characteristics are readily ob- 
served between the two groups of pu- 
pils, which for convenience will be desig- 
nated as B and A. Those who left 
school will be referred to as Group B 
and those who continued in school as 
Group A. 
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Nativity had little to do with school 
attendance, apparently, as the two 
groups were both nearly 90 per cent 
native born. Oriental blood is quite evi- 
dently not to be associated with leav- 
ing school, according to the figures in 
this table. 
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centages in the highest quartiles 
Group A and the lowest of Group B 
and vice versa. The average scores 0; 
the two groups are about 33 point: 
apart. This corresponds to a differ. 
ence of about 1% years in mental age 
in this test. 




















TABLE 1. TABLE 3. ; 
Nativity of ‘Is Percentage e. Group A Group B E 
ativity Of pupils i GroupA | GroupB | ~** No. % | No. | % 
Native white 88.8 Pitt Total 248 99.9 | 219 100.0 
Foreign-born white 48 8.6 150-199 | 62 | 249; 21 | 98 
Negro 3.6 3.2 100-149 | 96 | 387 | 61 27.8 
Oriental and other =e 0.5 50- 99 77} 31] 685] 387 
ern ee nar eee 0- 49 r 5.2 52 23.7 

Mean | 117.86 84.06) 


The nativity of the parents of the pu- 
pils seems to tell a different story. The 
percentage of pupils of foreign paren- 
tage is only two-thirds as great in 
Group A as in Group B. Pupils of 
Italian, German, Spanish, or Portuguese 
stock appear in much greater percentage 
than other nationalities in Group B. 


TABLE 2 


_Country of birth | Group A | GroupB | 
Foreign-born white | 











parentage 30.0 46.5 
Great Britain, | 
Canada 7B Ct 7.3 «| 
Scandinavian 
countries 6.8 3.4 
Italy 3.4 11.4 
Germany 24 =| 4.3 
Portugal, Spain, | 
Azores £2 13.4 | 
Austria and | 
Hungary 2.2 1.4 
Russia and Poland 1.6 = alle 
Mexico 0.6 0.4 =| 
All other | a af 3 


It would not be surprising to find a 
decided difference in mentality in the 
two groups of pupils; but the range of 
mentality, according to the results of 
the Terman group test, was practically 
the same. Dividing the range into four 
equal sections, the raw scores can be 
roughly compared in this table, which 
shows that there were about equal per- 





The reaction to the school environ- 
ment may also be expected to show 
striking differences. Progress in schoo 
indicated by the relation of age | 
grade shows that all but 15 per cent o! 
the pupils who left school were retard. 
ed; in fact, only one child in Group 8 
was under age for his grade. 














TABLE 4. 
ony lati | Group A | Group B | 
Age in relation | No.] Per! No.| Per 

to grade i | ¢ 
cent cen 

Under age BE it (aig t 
Normal for grade | 98| 39.2} 33) 15.2 
Over age 131 | 52.4] 183} 84.3 





It is not difficult to accept retardation 
as a reason for leaving school when one 
considers the emotional and social re- 
actions of a child who feels “too old for 
his grade.’ The surprising fact is the 
number of pupils who persist in schoo! 
in spite of retardation. 

On the other hand, passing in schoo 
subjects the last term was not neces- 
sarily an impetus to remain in schoo! 
as is shown by the fact that half the 
pupils who left school had passing 
grades in all subjects; but failure in 
two or more subjects is rarely found 
among pupils who remain in school. 
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TaBLe 5. 

School marks | Percentage ; 

last term | Group A | GroupB | 
All passing grades | 81.2 | 50.5 
Fail in 1 subject 13.2 14.5 
Fail in 2 subjects 28 11.4 
Fail in 3 subjects 2.0 o> 6 
Fail in 4 or more | 

subjects 4 95 | 
No record 4 5.9 

The education of the parents no 


doubt has some influence on the length 
of the school life of the pupil, although 
the attitude of the parents toward edu- 
cation probably has an even greater in- 
fluence. Almost half of the parents 
(taking only the best educated parent 
in each case) of the pupils in Group B, 
had had less than a junior-high-school 
education, and twice as large a percen- 
tage of parents in Group A as in Group 
B had more than a high school educa- 
tion. That parents, on the whole, de- 
sire for their children more education 
than they have had themselves is shown 
by the fact that 68 per cent of the 
parents in Group A, and 77 per cent in 
Group B, had had less education them- 
selves than their sons or daughters. 


TABLE 6 





Grade attained by | Percentage 











parent | Group A | GroupB | 
More than 12th | | 

grade 12.0 6.4 
Grades 9-12 | 31.6 16.8 
Grades 7-8 288 | 29.5 
Sixth grade or less | 27.6 | 47.3 
Less than child 68.4 | a 





Although it is not fair to assume that 
all pupils leave school as a welcome re- 
lease, it must be admitted that the emo- 
tional reaction to school has much to 
do with the actual moment of school 
jeaving. The difference in attitude 
toward school between the two groups 
of pupils studied may readily be seen 
from this table which shows a striking 
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difference in the percentages of pupils 
displaying a favorable attitude toward 
school: A, 82 per cent; B, only 18.6 
per cent. 


TABLE 7 





Attitude expressed Percentage 








toward school Group A | Group B 
Favorable 82.4 18.6 
Indifferent 11.6 30.9 
Unfavorable 6.0 47.3 
Not stated 0 3.2 


It is apparent that the school environ- 
ment has a strong influence on the pu- 
pil, and when it results in an antagonis- 
tic reaction, it is not surprising that 
pupils leave school. The data on atti- 
tude toward school, however, must not 
be taken to mean that the school is 
wholly responsible for the attitude en- 
gendered. Every teacher knows that 
the attitude of mind in which a pupil 
leaves home in the morning has much 
to do with his attitude toward school. 
We will, therefore, consider the homes 
of the two groups of pupils. 

Many investigations have shown that 
the size of the family had little or noth- 
ing to do with withdrawal from school, 
and there is little to be found in this 
study to show that pupils from large 
families have to leave school. To be 
sure, @ne-fotrth of the families in Group 
B have six or more children and a much 
larger proportion of only-children are 
in Group A; but the averages of 3.03 
and 4.13 respectively do not show strik- 
ing differences. 

















TABLE 8. 
Number children | Percentage 

in family | Group A | Group B | 

6 or more | 10.8 | 25.0 

5 | 88 | 123 

4 | 12.4 | 15.0 

3 i76 | 21.4 

2 32.0 | 186 

1 18.4 | 7.7 
Mean 3.03 | 413 | 
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The home with both parents is, of 
course, accepted as the normal, desir- 
able environment for the child. In the 
two groups of homes studied in Oak- 
land, 71 per cent of the pupils of Group 
A and only 58 per cent of pupils of 
Group B lived in normal homes. Some- 
times, however, the apparently normal 
home is not one in which young people 
are well adjusted, and this is taken into 
account, along with other factors, in the 
Whittier Scale for rating homes. Ne- 
cessities, neatness, size, parental condi- 
tion, and parental supervision are the 
five items scored. Five points are the 
maximum allotted to each item, making 
a total of 25 points in all, except in 
cases where unusual conditions war- 
rant a higher score. ‘The average in- 
dex of a miscellaneous group of homes 
of non-delinquent children was found to 
be 22,” Dr. Harold Williams, the author 
of the scale, says. He adds, “The lat- 
ter were not average homes, however, 
and hence do not represent the popula- 
tion as a whole. In general it may be 
said that homes grading about 20 are 
favorable.” He gives 17 as the average 
index for the homes of boys committed 
to the Whittier State School. It is 
doubtless significant, then, that the 
average home of pupils in Group A 
scored 21.17 while the average in Group 
B was only 17.36. 

















TaBLe 9. 
H - | Percentage 
ome index | Group A | Group B | 
22-27 | 54.0 7.1 | 
16-21 | 39.6 53.7 | 
10-15 6.0 23.2 | 
4-9 | 0.4 6.0 
Mean |. guar 17.36 | 








The entire range of home scores was 
from 4 to 27. In dividing the range 
into four equal parts for a rough classi- 
fication, it is interesting to note that 
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over half the homes of pupils in Group 
A are in the first quartile and that more 
than 80 per cent of the homes of the 
pupils who left school are rated below 
the first quartile. It is apparent that 
poor home conditions accompany early 
school leaving. 

Another factor which can scarcely be 
separated from the home is the social and 
economic condition of the family. The 
occupation of the father is some indica- 
tion of both social and economic status 
The table showing a classification 0! 
the occupations of the fathers (or step- 
fathers) is so arranged that all the oc- 
cupations in which those of Group A 
exceed are above the horizontal line 
and all the occupations in which Group 
B exceeds are below it. It will be ob- 
served that the occupations above the 
line all carry a certain social prestige 
The occupations below the line include 
the more mechanical and less technical, 
if not always less remunerative, occu- 
pations. 

















TABLE 10 

TLE | Fathers of | Fathers of 
Occupation | Group A | Group B 
Proprietor 17.6 8.6 
Commercial work 11.2 | 3.6 
Managerial work | 6.4 2.7 
Clerical work 5.2 4.5 
Professional work 36 | 1.8 
Public service 20 | 0.5 
Manufacturing and | 

mechanical 32.0 46.8 
Transportation 9.2 15.0 
Personal service 64 | 7.7 
Agriculture 40 | 4.5 
Other | 2.4 | 42 





Manufacturing and mechanical trades 
include the work of day laborers as well! 
as skilled workers in industry; trans- 
portation includes the work of truck 
drivers and longshoremen, as well as lo- 
comotive engineers; and personal serv- 
ice includes the work of cooks, janitors, 
waiters, etc. It is evident that lower 
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social status accompanies withdrawal 
from school, and no doubt many chil- 
dren, on the other hand, remain in 
school because it is considered the 
“thing to do” in their social status, re- 
gardless of their desire for education. 

Employment of pupils. The differ- 
ence in the proportion of mothers who 
worked was very small. Over one- 
fourth of the mothers of Group A and 
one-third of the mothers of Group B 
worked for wages, whether inside or 
outside the home. In some cases the 
pupils of Group A remained in school 
only because the mothers’ wages made 
it possible. Neither was there a strik- 
ing difference in the percentage of pupils 
who had themselves worked while they 
were in school—before or after school 
or on Saturday—and the little difference 
in percentage is in favor of the group 
in school. Of the pupils of Group A 
51.6 per cent worked while in school, 
and 49.5 per cent of Group B. If boys 
alone are taken, the difference is even 
more in favor of Group A, 73.8 per 
cent as compared with 69.6. 














TABLE 11 
Working history of Percentage 
pupil 
Boys | 
Worked for wage at 
some time 89.5 90.2 | 
Worked while attending | 
school | 73.8 69.6 | 
Girls | 
Worked for wage at 
some time | 42.9 555 | 
Worked while attending | } 
school | 29.0 28.7 





As might be expected, other indica- 
tions of social and economic status 
showed that the pupils of Group A were 
a more favored group: home owner- 
ship, assessed valuation of the property, 
rental paid, number of books in the 
home, number of persons to the room, 
and possession of telephone and auto- 
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mobile. In fact, it is evident that the 
pupils who remained in school were, on 
the average, privileged in respect to 
mentality, in school career, in home 
background, in home atmosphere, and in 
social and economic status; and that 
the pupils who left school early were, 
on the average, handicapped in these 
respects. 

But pupils themselves cannot be dealt 
with by averages, so that any lessons 
which we have to learn from this in- 
vestigation can be more clearly seen 
from a study of each case as a whole, 
to determine the causes of leaving school 
or of remaining in school. A sample case 
shows how the causes for leaving school 
were determined. 

Margaret was just 17 when she left 
the low eleventh grade of high school, 
having attended seven different schools 
in three different cities. She was major- 
ing in commercial work and had passed 
in all subjects except typing, in which 
she had been conditioned. Margaret 
had made a score on the Terman group 
test of 129 which placed her in the sec- 
ond quartile in mentality. 

Her father was a native of Scotland, 
her mother a native of this country. 
They had both had only an elementary 
education. 

The father was an inspector of the 
gas company, although a coppersmith 
by trade. As an avocation, he was 
leader of a Boy Scout troop. Margaret 
was the oldest of three daughters, all of 
whom lived at home. The two older 
girls were employed. The home was 
comfortable and well-kept. 

During Margaret’s junior year the 
family moved to another city for two 
months. At a new high school she 
could not take exactly the same sub- 
jects she had been taking in Oakland. 
Upon returning to Oakland she tried 
very hard to make up the work she had 





\. disliked it. 
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missed, but was not wholly successful, 
grew discouraged, and desired to leave 
high school. Her parents allowed her 
to decide the matter for herself, and 
she found employment with the tele- 
phone company. 

Margaret’s mother stated that she re- 
gretted Margaret’s decision, and felt 
that she herself had caused the final 
break. Margaret had cut school with- 
out her mother’s knowledge, and when 
this was discovered she was scolded so 
severely that she refused to return to 
school. 

Margaret was attractive, vivacious, 
and wholesome, but impetuous. She 
had a fine attitude toward both family 
and work, and was not actively antagon- 
istic toward school. The visiting teacher 
felt that at bottom Margaret did not see 
that school was of sufficient value to 
her to make the effort to remain and 
complete her commercial work. Her 
two sisters had completed only the 
eighth grade and found office employ- 
ment, and she could, no doubt, do as 
well. 

By such a study of the case records 
it was found that pupils left school in 
greatest numbers because they were 
tired of school, or because of home con- 
ditions, or because of utilitarian reasons, 
and these three reasons account for al- 
most 75 per cent of the withdrawals 
from school. 

Just 25 per cent of the pupils left 
school because they were tired of it or 
Surprising as it may seem, 
the greatest percentage of pupils whose 
test scores were in the highest quartile 
seemed to leave school for this reason. 
Also, more boys than girls left for this 
reason. 

The home conditions of the pupils ac- 
counted for the withdrawal of another 
25 per cent. Most of these pupils left 
because of some maladjustment in the 
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home. More girls than boys left 
this reason. 

Pupils who left for wutilitarian rea- 
sons included those who felt real ecc- 
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Group B.—Reasons for Withdrawal 
from School. 


nomic necessity, either temporary ©: 
permanent, and pupils who wished 1 
learn a trade or other occupation. The 
greatest percentage of pupils in the low- 
est quartile in test scores left for these 
reasons. More boys than girls were 
affected by economic pressure. Man) 
pupils, it is seen, leave school handi- 
capped both mentally and financially. 

An unsuccessful school career or a 
failure to see the value of schooling ac- 
counted for nearly 14 per cent more 
withdrawals, with about equal percen- 
tages of boys and girls. 

The standard of the home in regard 
to education caused the withdrawal oi 


/8 per cent more pupils, and this affected 


twice as many girls as boys. 

Comparing the reasons for leaving 
school with the reasons for remaining 
in school, it appears that the desire tc 
secure a still higher education was the 
reason that 36 per cent of the pupils re- 
mained in school, and this group incluc- 
ed the largest groups from the two up- 
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oer quartiles of the table of test scores. 
It also included exactly even numbers 
of boys and girls. 

Utilitarian reasons keep pupils in 
school as well as draw them out of 
school. In this group about 25 per cent 
remained in school to complete a com- 
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Persistence 


Group A.—Reasons for 


in Sel 


mercial or other course, or to secure a 
diploma. This group included the two 
largest percentages of pupils making 
the two lower quartiles of test scores, 
and again included more boys than girls. 

The standard of the home in educa- 
tion kept in school a larger percentage 
of pupils in the one group than it elim- 
inated in the other group. Fourteen 
per cent seemed to remain in school 
ynly because high-school completion 
was the accepted standard of the home. 

An almost equal number remained in 
school simply because they enjoyed 
themselves or saw the value of the work, 
but did not expect to continue beyond 
high school. This included about equal 
percentages of boys and girls. 

Parental urge was the sole reason for 
keeping another 9 per cent in school, 
and these pupils were all from the low- 
est quartile in test scores. 
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From this one investigation, it would 
appear that the desire for a higher edu- 
cation is a more powerful urge to re- 
maining in school than is dislike of 
school for withdrawal: that the utili- 
tarian urge is about equal toward both 
retention and withdrawal; that our 
family standards of education have 
risen so that more pupils remain in 
school for that reason than leave be- 
cause of low standards; that the enjoy 
ment and apparent value of school just 
balanced in keeping pupils in school 
with the unsuccessful school career and 
the lack of vision as to its value in elim- 
inating the pupils; and finally, that 
maladjustment in the home causes the 
withdrawal of more pupils than parental . 
urge can keep in school. 

Conclusions. These factors affecting 
school expectancy have rather far-reach 
ing implications. Jn the first place, 
higher education has become the goal 
of an increasingly large number of pu- 
pils and forms so strong an urge in a 
high-school group that schools may fee! 
that their obligations are being well dis- 
charged in this direction. 

Second, the practical value of courses 
in high school has not become evident 
to enough pupils. Doubtless more pu- 
pils would remain in school for its utili 
tarian values if these values were dis 
cussed with them and if more offerings 
were made which led to gainful employ- 
ment. Industrial and commercial de 
partments of schools are expanding in 
that direction, but there are still offer- 
ings which might be made in technical 
and semi-technical work. 

Third, the accepted standard in the 
home for a secondary school education 
has grown remarkably in the last twenty 
years. Adult education is no doubt do- 
ing its share to add impetus to raising 
the home standard in this respect. 
Probably only a little more effort in that 
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direction would result in retaining, in 
the high school, pupils who could profit 
most by full-time instruction. 

Fourth, home conditions on the other 
hand are matters with which schools 
have dealt very little and which they 
can usually affect only indirectly. It 
is not too much to ask, however, that 

Ahe school, through its counselors, know 
the home conditions of its pupils well 
enough to have a sympathetic under- 
standing of them and not blindly put 
pressure on just the point where the 
pupils are having most difficulty at 
home. For example, a girl from a home 
in which there was no quiet spot which 
she could call her own for study was 

“being urged by the teacher to bring her 
home work to class more regularly, until 
she left school. The counselor who 
knew the home conditions might have 
heiped the girl work out a schedule by 
which she could do all her studying at 
school before going home. 

Other efforts in the direction of im- 
proving home conditions, which is fun- 
damentally the problem of improving 
human relationships, indicate that pa- 
rental education and courses for both 
boys and girls in home citizenship will 
help to solve the problem of home con- 
ditions for the next generation. A con- 
scious effort on the part of the school 
is needed in this direction. 

For every school system which has a 
desire to serve the maximum number 
of pupils, certain other lessons are im- 
mediately suggested from these data. 
Some are matters of school policy and 
others of school procedure. 

1. The pupil who is reaching the up- 
per limits of his capacity in school work 
is one of the most difficult problems in- 
volved in retaining pupils in school. Al- 
though we have not begun to exhaust 
the possibilities of an extension of the 
curriculum horizontally (instead of ver- 
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tically) we need not confine ourselves 
to full-time education. A combination 
of work and school, whether in coopera- 
tive part-time or continuation educa- 
tion, gives the school an opportunity 

Vextend educational facilities to boys and 
girls who learn best through concrete 
experience. 

2. Employment during the out-oi- 
school hours has probably been used 
very little by schools as an aid to eduv- 
cation. The large number of boys and 
girls who, according to this investica- 
tion, normally find such employment 
for themselves, indicates that in the 
community there is a large reservoir 
which might be tapped to interpret edu 
cational experiences to young peop! 
who expect to remain in school. 

Finally, a policy in regard to the 
whole matter of allowing pupils to leav« 
school or to remain in school might we!! 
be adopted in any school system. The 
school could, by investigation, determine 
ge pupils could be served best by 

ll-time instruction, which by part-time 
instruction, and which could go into the 
world ready to solve their problems un- 
aided by the school. Such a policy 
would require a guidance system which 
would include well-trained counselors 
and records of pupils throughout their 
school career. It would require coun- 
selors free to study pupils’ records to 
note signs of failure or dissatisfaction. 
Counselors must have time to think and 
observe, if it is to be one of their obliga- 
tions to watch pupils and direct them tc 
other courses or other activities when 
they see signs of approaching disaster. 
In as few cases as possible should pu- 
pils be allowed to leave school with a 
feeling of resentment which is easily 
translated into resentment toward any 
type of formal education. The transi- 


tion to part-time school or full-time em- 
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ployment should be a matter of rea- 
soned decision rather than of impetuous 
emotion. 

A study of any unselected group in 
any school system in the country would 
probably yield somewhat similar results 
and similar conclusions. Especially in 
regard to counseling, may we emphasize 


the fact that it is at the heart of such 
human problems, but that counseling 
cannot be done successfully when it is 
a hurried, clerical, statistical job, witb 
no time to leave school and visit the 
home, no time to talk at some length 
with pupils, and no time to study hu- 
man behavior. 


Methods of Conducting and Recording 
Vocational Interviews’ 


Pau. S. ACHILLES 


Secretary, The Psychological Corporation, New York City 


If one of the statisticians in our midst 
should announce the number of voca- 
tional interviews held annually in this 
country it would probably startle us. 
We might point with pride, and say, 
“See how the vocational guidance move- 
ment is growing.” But if he should tell 
us the time and cost involved in such 
interviews, in contrast to their results, 
the figures might not be so comforting. 
In fact, it was such a feeling of discom- 
fort, rather than any special study of 
interviewing, that led me to attempt this 
paper on methods. I can assure you 
that at the present moment this dis- 
comfort is even greater, for 1 am now 
about to reveal the inadequacy of my 
attempt. 

Whether we would have it so or not, 
the interview is apparently the focal 
point of the whole vocational guidance 
program. Here the person to be guided 
expects the most—and perhaps gets the 
least. At any rate, he gets no more 
than the wisdom and skill of the inter- 
viewer, or counselor, can provide. In 
this connection I wonder if the individ- 
ual counselor is not the so-called “neck 





1 Presented at the annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931 





of the bottle” in the program? After 
all, how much can reasonably be expect- 
ed of him? The tendency has been to 
expand vocational guidance as a pro- 
gram to include almost everything. This 
is all right if we do not expect any one 
counselor to do all of the guiding. We 
recognize, of course, that the satisfac- 
tory vocational adjustment of an indi- 
vidual is related to, and perhaps de- 
pendent upon, the making of many 
other adjustments, but whether a single 
counselor can adequately help him to 
make all of them is open to question. 
The doctors have been at their profes- 
sion considerably longer than we have 
at ours. They find it necessary to spe- 
cialize. It may be inconvenient and ex- 
pensive to have to go to so many of 
them at times, but we generally want 
the advice of a good specialist when 
some particular thing is the matter with 
us. It’s the old question of proper bal- 
ance between breadth and specialization. 
Someone has ventured to say, and I 
think wisely, that a specialist needs 
about 60 per cent general knowledge to 
make his 40 per cent special knowledge 
useful in the world. Perhaps that is as 
close as we can come to it. At present, 
however, I feel that if we are to qualify 
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as professional vocational counselors we 
should first be certain that we are up to 
even 40 per cent in the special knowl- 
edge we are supposed to have. 

What, then, are the special marks of 
the so-called vocational interview? 1 
venture the following brief definition 
of its purpose: to show an individual 
the relation of facts about himself to 
facts about occupations and vocations. 
If this be accepted, the task of the in- 
terviewer is to assemble these facts, 
both before and during the interview, 
and to deal with them in such a way as 
to help the individual to make some 
decision. 

It is generally a state of indecision 
that brings the individual to the coun- 
selor. Consequently, if we can so con- 
duct the interview as to make him leave 
it with a definite sense of progress, with 
a feeling that he has “gotten some- 
where” toward solution of his problems, 
this outcome of the interview is most 
likely to be satisfactory to him. Of 
course, we cannot hope to solve all of 
his problems at once in a single inter- 
view, but I think our aim should be 
to guide it in such a way as to lead the 
individual to some specific step toward 
a more satisfying, self-confident, pur- 
poseful state of mind. 

Now, granting these objectives, how 
can we reach them? Methods naturally 
vary with different interviewers, and 
with the same interviewer with different 
individuals. Is it therefore a hope- 
less task to differentiate and to classify 
methods, or should we go to the other 
extreme and attempt to teach inter- 
viewers some cut-and-dried method akin 
to the sales talks delivered verbatim by 
the semi-automatic salesmen? I should 
say neither, but that we should regard 
interviewing as a sort of game which re- 
mains the same whoever plays it, al- 
though some are more skillful at it than 


others. We all recognize that beyond 4 
certain point it is really an art. But for 
our purposes at the moment let us take 
as an analogy the game of golf, and see 
if we may not profit to some extent by 
viewing this popular indoor sport of 
ours from that angle. 

Here are some of the similarities 
You have to play golf over a fixed 
course of a certain number of holes, or 
intermediate objectives. You have to 
stay on this course. You are penalized 
and waste time if you get out of bounds. 
You have to make every stroke count 
and, what is worse, you have to count 
every stroke and enter them as you go 
along on your score card. You have a 
variety of clubs, or tools, to use, which 
are adapted to different purposes, and 
you strive to use each of these most 
effectively according to the situation of 
your ball and the distance and direction 
you want it to travel. Now all of these. 
it seems to me, apply very well to our 
particular sport of vocational interview- 
ing, or interview golf. 

First, for example, let us lay out the 
course. We can make it as many holes 
as we like so long as each is a definite 
intermediate objective. I would also 
permit another difference from the reg- 
ular game, namely, that we can play our 
holes in any order according to circum- 
stances, instead of in a fixed sequence 
Here, it seems to me, are at least nine 
holes which should be included in the 
course: 


1. The individual’s interests, desires 
ambitions—in other words, his 
motivation, or the strength of his 
desire to achieve anything at all. 

2. His general capacity, or intelli- 
gence if you will, which, although 
only a single factor, is a very im- 
portant one vocationally. 

3. His special aptitudes in so far as 
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we are able to distinguish and find 
them. 

4. His personality, broadly conceived 
to cover his emotional make-up 
and stability, his health, his man- 
nerisms, his appearance, his char- 
acteristic ways of reacting in rela- 
tionships with other people. 

. His educational history, with spe- 
cial reference to successes and fail- 
ures, likes and dislikes, and the 
level he has reached in relation to 
his capacity and circumstances. 

6. His work history, viewed from the 
same angles as the educational his- 
tory, but with more emphasis on 
his attitude toward work, his 
ability to get along with other peo- 
ple either as supervisors, subordi- 
nates, or fellow workers. Here also 
should be considered the desires he 
has sought to satisfy, or hopes to 
satisfy, through his work, and the 
price he is willing to pay to satisfy 
these desires. 

7. His avocational history with spe- 
cial reference to emotional cutlets, 
and to the satisfactions which he 
may be able to gain outside of his 
vocation or work. 

8. His general background, including 
his family history and home condi- 
tions, his immediate circumstances, 
and other practical considerations. 

9. The relationship of all these facts 
about the individual to such facts 
as you know about the various vo- 
cations or kinds of work, and the 
kinds of people who are most like- 
ly to be reasonably successful and 
happy in doing them. 


ws 


There is no question but that this is 
a pretty stiff course, with plenty of 
bunkers, traps, and difficult terrain, to 
say nothing of the mental hazards, and 
the possibility of adding many more 


holes. However, to carry our analogy 
further, suppose we tee up and play a 
round of these first nine holes at least. 
One point we have gained already, | 
think, is the value to the interviewer of 
keeping in mind the general lay-out of 
the course and of endeavoring to get 
some sort of record, or score, on each of 
the nine holes. 

When we come up to drive off at the 
first tee, there is apt to be the same ten- 
sion and nervousness in the interview as 
there is in golf. Golfers try to relieve 
this by taking a few practice swings. 
We can do likewise by taking a moment 
for pleasantries and for showing our sin- 
cere interest in the individual. This 
matter of the degree of tension which 
your interviewee is under is very impor- 
tant and must be estimated carefully, 
for it affects his game and yours 
throughout, and if you cannot put him 
reasonably at ease you must take his 
nervousness and its possible causes into 
account all the way along. 

I have suggested as the first objec- 
tive an effort to get at the individual's 
interests, desires, and ambitions. The 
questions in your mind are these: How 
much drive and what sort of motivation 
have I got to work with in this individ- 
ual? What are his real, impelling in- 
terests? What are his obstacles and 
conflicts? Can I help him in any way 
to get his motive power working in the 
right direction? With such questions in 
mind it is frequently possible to start 
off with a frank statement about the re- 
lation of ambitions and interests to suc- 
cess and happiness in work, and to ask 
the individual directly what he would 
like to be, or what he would do if the 
road were absolutely clear and he could 
go ahead just as he chose. However, 
his first drive in response to such a lead 
may go clear out of bounds, or off 
toward another hole. You can then 
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play that hole, or else suggest tactfully 
that it would be better to start over 
again and stick to this one. 

The clubs, or tools, that you may use 
in playing in the course, and also the 
number of strokes that you take, will 
both depend very largely on the amount 
of information about the individual 
which you have been able to assemble 
prior to the interview. If you have none 
whatever, you will necessarily use more 
tools and take more strokes to get it 
during the interview and more time will 
be required to record it. The advantage 
of advance information has led to the 
preparation of many forms or blanks 
which can be given to the individual to 
fill out prior to the interview and which 
supply to the interviewer a good deal 
of the data he wants under our first 
eight headings. For example, with high 
school and college students and adults, 
I have found quite helpful the “Aids to 
the Vocational Interview” blank, dis- 
tributed by The Psychological Corpora- 
tion. Frankly, this blank forms the 
background for this paper and it had 
its inception in just such an outline and 
plan for interviewing as I am now en- 
deavoring to present. Although this 
blank has many shortcomings and we 
hope to improve it with the cooperation 
of those using it, I believe it does help 
considerably to systematize the voca- 
tional interview, to keep the interviewer 
on the course, and especially to bring 
the information about the interviewee 
to a focus with relation to specific occu- 
pations. Another set of useful forms, 
or orientation blanks, has recently been 
prepared by the Institute of Vocational 
Counsellors in Detroit. It consists of 
three blanks, one to be filled out by the 
individual and in which to enter test 
scores, one to be filled out by the par- 
ents, and one by the teacher, thus as- 
sembling a weath of pertinent informa- 


tion for the counselor. It is suitable 
for ages as young as twelve years. 

The information given in any sort oi 
pre-interview blank must be supple- 
mented, however, with as much add 
tional objective data as possible. For 
this purpose it is often feasible to have 
individuals, especially college students 
and adults, to whom my experience is 
chiefly confined, fill out in advance 
the interview the Vocational Interest 
Blank devised by E. K. Strong,’ the 
Personality Schedule devised by L. L 
and T. G. Thurstone,” and the A-S Re- 
action Study devised by G. W. and ! 
H. Allport.* According to our golfing 
analogy, I should say that the “Aids to 
the Vocational Interview” blank lays 
out the course and gives you many hints 
as to how to play it with each individ- 
ual, and that the other three blanks | 
have just mentioned are among the most 
useful clubs in the bag, especially in 
playing the first hole on interests and 
the fourth hole on personality. 

Let us hope that at the end of the 
first hole you can record mentally, o: 
actually, some estimate of the individ- 
ual’s drive or ambition, and some broad 
groups of occupations to consider. The 
next logical question is the occupational! 
level he can reach and whether he has 
the mental capacity to get there and to 
compete successfully with the genera! 
run of other people at that level when he 
does. By occupational level I do not 
mean any fine gradation. We are a long 
way yet from knowing exactly how much 
intelligence is required for specific occu- 
pations, although some good progress 
has been made and studies reporting 
minimum intelligence levels for certain 

1 Published by the Stanford University 
Press. 

2 Published by the University of Chicago 


Press. ; 
3 Published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
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»cupations have been published by a 
number of investigators, notably Burr ' 
and Beckham.* We can, however, dis- 
tinguish roughly the little skilled, skilled, 
and highly trained or professional levels 
running across our groupings of occupa- 
tions. Hence, in beginning to picture 
your interviewee as located somewhere 
in the occupational world, it is possible 
to think not only of the groups of occu- 
pations he might try, but also of the 
level in any group he might reach. An 
intelligence test would not ordinarily be 
considered a part of a vocational inter- 
view, but the individual’s score on such 
a test is one of the most valuable single 
items of information the interviewer can 
have, and if it is not available prior to 
the interview I should certainly recom- 
mend that it be obtained before coun- 
sel is given. In fact, I should say that 
the intelligence test score was the most 
used club in the interviewer’s bag. It 
enables him to steer the individual 
either away from, or toward, many dif- 
ferent occupations with a fair degree of 
safety. Its greatest difficulty, perhaps, 
is proper interpretation to the individ- 
ual, especially if it is low and there is 
danger of impairing self-confidence. In 
this latter case the two most helpful 
procedures [ know are: first, to em- 
phasize that this score is only a rough 
indication of one sort of ability—chiefly 
scholastic—and that this ability is only 
one factor in the many that account 
for success; and second, to show him 
if possible that, although his score may 
be exceeded by a high percentage of 
people in certain occupational groups, 





!“Minimum Intellectual Levels of Accom- 
plishment in Industry.” Emily T. Burr. 
Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. Il 
(1924-25), p. 207. 

2“Minimum Intelligence Levels for Sev- 
eral Occupations.” Albert Sidney Beckham. 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 1X, No. 4, Decem- 
ber, 1930, p. 309. 


it is not so exceeded by a great many 
people in other lines of work, and that 
these lines offer many good opportuni- 
ties and satisfactions. 

The third hole I have labeled special 
aptitudes, and here the similarity to golf 
seems to be looking for lost balls. Apti- 
tudes clearly distinct from the general 
or scholastic aptitude which we measure 
by the so-called intelligence test are 
still elusive. I am decidedly in favor, 
however, in so far as circumstances per- 
mit, of trying the individual on a con- 
siderable range of tests purporting to 
show special aptitudes. In spite of the 
probable overlap of many of these apti- 
tudes with general intelligence, they 
may at least assure us of no special 
disabilities for certain lines of work. 
The chief danger is that we, or the in- 
dividual who takes these tests, may pin 
too much faith on them. They should 
be interpreted for just what they are 
worth, that is, in the light of the groups 
on which they have been standardized, 
and especially the extent to which the 
aptitude they aim to measure has been 
ascertained to be a factor for success 
in some specific occupation. We are 
safest, of course, in simply stating that 
the test seems to have some significance 
for certain occupations because such 
and such a proportion of people who do 
well on the test also do well in these 
occupations. But again we must em- 
phasize that a single test, and even bat- 
teries of tests measure only a few of the 
factors that enter into success in any 
occupation. I presume I am mixing up 
interviewing and testing pretty badly 
here, but, as a psychologist, I believe 
that the best set-up is one in which the 
vocational counselor is also a competent 
administrator and interpreter of tests 
and has the time and equipment to do 
some of the testing himself and to ob- 
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serve the individual’s behavior in the 
test situations. 

Our interview score card should now 
show something about the individual’s 
interests, ambitions and motivation, his 
general capacity, and special aptitudes. 
Next we want to get at personality. 
Here your own observation and judg- 
ment in sizing up people plays a great 
part, but we are all so prone to error in 
this respect that a check-up by more 
objective means is desirable, if possible. 
For this, I find most valuable the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule and the 
Allport A-S Reaction Study, which I 
have already mentioned. The latter is 
available in two forms—one for men 
and one for women. The former is for 
either sex. This problem of personality 
in the hardest hole in the course, and 
would take us too long to discuss in 
detail here. Briefly, the usual precau- 
tions are to avoid your own prejudices, 
and to think mainly in terms of the sig- 
nificance of the various traits of the in- 
dividual to success in specific occupa- 
tions. 

The next three holes, educational 
history, work history, and avocational 
history are comparatively easy, espe- 
cially if you have some advance infor- 
mation about which to frame your fur- 
ther questioning. 
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The eighth hole brings you back to 
earth, or from the realm of potentialities 
and possibilities to actualities and prac- 
tical considerations. 

The ninth hole is the real test of your 
knowledge of occupations and your ski! 
as a counselor. Here it is more im- 
portant than ever to stay strictly on the 
course, and to show as definitely as vou 
can just what significance the facts you 
have found about the individual have 
for his chances of success in specific oc- 
cupations. It is well to proceed by de 
grees of certainty, eliminating first on 
the grounds of interest and of practica! 
considerations, and then, if necessary 
and more tactfully, on the grounds oi 
capacity and personality. This proced- 
ure helps to bring matters definitely ¢ 
a head. It “gets somewhere,” and it 
usually gives you the opening you want 
to present some reasonable next step for 
the individual to decide upon. You are 
on the last green, and unless the inter- 
viewee has you completely stymied you 
should be able to hole out with this final 
decisive put. It ends for a time, at 
least, your friendly round of interview 
golf, and if you have played the game 
well, it should start the individual off 
with new light and fresh courage int 
the real game of life. 
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Who Should Go to College?’ 


J. B. JonNston 


Dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
University of Minnesota 


Any program of educational and vo- 
cational guidance in the schools and col- 
leges implies two things: (1) the exist- 
ence of differences between individual 
people in respect to their native traits, 
interests, and abilities; and (2) the 
evolution in society of a division of la- 
bor, a specialization of duties or func- 
tions, and some form of recompense in 
proportion to the faithfulness and skill 
with which the assigned functions are 
performed. 

Has the division of labor come about 
through the discovery of individual dif- 
ferences by means of scientific re- 
search? No, specialization and the rec- 
ognition of individual fitness for one or 
another duty in the tribe existed long 
before the beginning of written human 
records. The wonderful thing is not 
that our educational investigators have 
proved to their satisfaction what the 
race has known for thousands of years, 
but that we have done so little about 
these differences now that we know. 

How are these different young people 
being helped to fit themselves into the 
various trades and professions which so- 
ciety has evolved? By and large, the 
children are put into the same types of 
schools, in classes with children of the 
same age, to be drilled in the same ex- 
ercises, to strive for the same attain- 
ments in the three R’s and other book 
learning; and the young men and wom- 


1 Presented at the annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931. 


en are put into colleges to follow the 
same curricula, to be moulded to the 
same traditions, to be tested by the 
same types of examinations, and to 
strive for the same degrees. True it is 
that on all these, points some changes 
are taking place and more experiments 
are being tried. The changes, however, 
are from lessons to be learned by all to 
the project to be worked out by all, 
fortunately with much opportunity for 
individual effort and initiative; from 
essay type examinations for all to ob- 
jective examinations for all, with no 
chance for individuality; from fixed 
curricula intended to produce uniformly 
drab citizens to curricula described in 
general terms, with many minor options 
intended to produce academic minds in 
slightly varying shades of gray. What 
we really have done is to pretend that 
when an individual chooses these minor 
options according to his likes, or when 
he follows the choice of the fellow ahead 
of him in the registration queue, he will 
prepare himself for his place in society 
with the freedom which is the pride of 
this great country. 

The freedom which we accord to the 
young citizen is that of being uncon- 
sciously moulded to the traditions and 
customs which have been built up by 
others in the light of their own self- 
interest. The very persons—many of 
them—who talk most about individual 
differences employ their powers of re- 
search and experimentation to discover 
new techniques of teaching, new forms 
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of examination, new elements in the cur- 
riculum to be applied to all. The in- 
troduction of different lines of training 
to prepare for different occupations has 
been due to the pressure from society. 
The professional schools and the special! 
courses in the secondary schools in 
manual! training, domestic arts, and the 
trades, have been dictated by the already 
existing specialization in industrial so- 
ciety; they have not arisen from the 
consideration of individual differences 
of children or from the right of the in- 
dividual child to prepare himself for 
that occupation to which he is best 
fitted, or to create a new occupation in 
which he can express himself. Most 
people in this twentieth century are still 
very primitive in their educational be- 
liefs. The traditions of the tribe are 
imposed on the individual at every turn. 

There are about 4,000,000 students 
in the secondary schools in this coun- 
try and about 1,000,000 in the col- 
leges, not including professional schools. 
These secondary schools and colleges 
are usually considered to be institutions 
for general education, as distinguished 
from professional schools and _ trade 
schools. Yet into both public high 
schools and colleges have been intro- 
duced a good many vocational curricula. 
The present speaker has introduced into 
the liberal college the principle of dif- 
ferential curricula based on the apti- 
tudes of the students, a principle which 
eventually must lead to individual cur- 
ricula with faculty advice and approval 
for every student who has individuality 
and the vision to fit his activities in life 
to the sphere in which he can work best. 
This principle should find its way also 
into the public schools, especially as re- 
gards the unusually bright children and 
those with highly specialized interests. 
These are still imprisoned, fettered, and 
bound to the Procrustean bed which 


was built to fit their mediocre fellows. 
The brilliant pupil should be given the 
widest possible experience and _ the 
greatest opportunity for self-realization 
instead of being tied down to the pov- 
erty-stricken, dead, dried, and rustling 
curriculum which needs no more than 
one-fourth of his time and energies. 

In order to apply this principle suc- 
cessfully in college we must know as 
much as possible about the native apti- 
tudes and traits of our students. Stu- 
dents must be selected for college by 
reason of their fitness to do some of the 
things for which the college can train 
them. Of the 1,000,000 students in col- 
leges, perhaps 300,000 are freshmen. 
Of these, scarcely 15,000 are carefull 
and rigidly selected with respect t 
their ability to do college work. Of 
the rest, scarcely more than one-hali 
will ever graduate from any liberal co!- 
lege or professional school. Most oi 
the remainder will drop out, discour- 
aged, and go into any business or occu- 
pation that presents itself. 

This means a lack of organization. 
articulation, and planning in our edu- 
cational system which entails an enor- 
mous social wastage in addition to the 
useless expenditures in trying to educate 
those who are not fitted for the kind of 
education for which they apply. How 
is this waste of resources and wastage 
of human lives to be avoided? Means 
for the selection of those entering col- 
leges must create and rest upon a com- 
mon public opinion with reference to 
college education. The methods of se- 
lecting college students must contribute 
to the vocational guidance of all second- 
ary school pupils. While encouraging 
college attendance on the part of those 
who are fitted for it, the selective proc- 
esses must also help the unfitted to un- 
derstand that fact and to find their 
proper places in society. Because the 
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University of Minnesota has made some 
progress toward these ends, I have been 
asked to tell you, in brief, how we have 
gone about it. 

The state of Minnesota has the state 
university, 14 private colleges, 6 teach- 
ers colleges, 7 public and 5 private jun- 
ior colleges, 375 accredited public high 
schools, 50 private secondary schools, 
120,000 secondary school pupils, 17,800 
secondary school graduates, and about 
4.500 freshmen entering the colleges 
and university. The plans for student 
guidance at the end of the high school 
which were inaugurated at the Univer- 
sity about twelve years ago now affect 
admissions to all the colleges of liberal 
arts and the junior colleges. 

Each year for all high schools of the 
state, and each semester for the high 
schools of the Twin Cities, the univer- 
sity gives the college aptitude tests de- 
veloped by Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son. Last year they were taken volun- 
tarily by almost 15,000 high school sen- 
iors. This year the high schools are re- 
quiring all their seniors to take the tests. 
In earlier years these tests were given in 
April and May. Last year and this 
they have been given in February. 
These are vocabulary tests, fully stand- 
ardized, of unusually high internal relia- 
bility, and are prepared in equivalent 
forms which allow for rotation from 
year to year. The reliability of these 
equivalent forms is so high that new 
norms need not be calculated each year. 
This test is used alone as an entrance ex- 
amination for students who cannot pre- 
sent a high school certificate, and gives 
as dependable results as other methods 
of admission. In the regular procedure 
the raw scores in these tests are con- 
verted into percentile ranks based on 
the ranking of those who have entered 
the liberal college of the university. 
Thus, each high school graduate is given 





a number representing his position rela 
tive to any average one hundred grad- 
uates, expressed in terms of a common 
or standard scale. This ‘percéntile rank 
of the student in the college aptitude 
test is designated in the literature by 
the initials, C. A. T. 

At the same time that these tests are 
being given and scored by the univer- 
sity, the high schools compute the aver- 
age grades of their seniors for the 
elapsed high school period (usually 3% 
vears) and arrange their classes in order 
of scholarship rank, rank 1 standing for 
the highest in the class. These scholar- 
ship ranks are reported to the univer- 
sity, where they are converted into per- 
centile ranks to facilitate comparison of 
students who come from schools differ- 
ing in size. 

Now each senior in the state has two 
index numbers, one representing his 
rank in the college aptitude test among 
college freshmen of earlier years, the 
other representing his rank in scholar- 
ship among the members of his own 
class. The simple average of these two 
figures gives a combined percentile rank 
which is called the college aptitude rat 
ing, C. A. R. 

Neither the college aptitude test nor 
the high school record used alone gives 
a sufficiently accurate prediction of the 
probable success of the individual in 
college work. When the two are aver- 
aged, however, they tend to correct each 
other, so that the college ability rating 
is a dependable measure of college apti- 
tude. This rests on our experience 
since 1921, when the method was first 
used in its present form and its depend- 
ability clearly demonstrated. The re- 
liability of the college ability rating is 
very high. Its correlation with college 
freshman scholarship is expressed by the 
Pearson coefficient r—.68 to re=.72. 
This correlation is nearly as high as that 
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between the grades of one semester and 
the next. Therefore the college ability 
rating is about as good a measure of 
college aptitude as can be found until 
college teaching and grading are im- 
proved so that they show a higher re- 
liability. 

The practical usefulness of the col- 
lege ability rating may be inferred from 
Table I, which shows the high degree 
of differentiation among applicants for 
admission which the rating makes pos- 
sible. While nearly all of those with 
the highest ratings do satisfactory work 
in college, none of those whose ratings 
are 15 or lower do satisfactory work. 
It is believed that this is the most ac- 
curate measure of fitness for college 
thus far developed anywhere. The 
value of combining the results of tests 
with high school scholarship has been 
confirmed at Brown, Stanford, Yale, 
Illinois, and Iowa Universities. 

At this point in the procedure a re- 
port is sent to each high school giving 
the high school rank, college aptitude 
test, and college ability rating of each 
senior, together with literature explain- 
ing the significance of the ratings. It is 
suggested that the superintendent or ad- 
viser talk over his ratings with each stu- 
dent and encourage those with high ap- 
titude to go to the college of their 
choice, and those with low aptitude to 
enter some occupation in which they 
may be more successful. The high 
schools have shown splendid coopera- 
tion and most of the superintendents 
give advice in the sense suggested. 

When I say that the C. A. R. is as 
dependable a measure as we can hope 
for at present, I do not mean to say 
that other information is not desirable. 
Some other type or types of test will 
yet be discovered, which when combined 
with the factors now used will raise the 
correlation with scholarship. The whole 


field of personal traits, interests, and 
energies has still to be successfully ex- 
plored. Meanwhile we profit from com- 
ments, estimates, and advice by high 
school principals or teacher-advisers. 
These comments are written confiden- 
tially on the student’s application for 
admission after it has been filled out by 
the student. It is then forwarded by the 
principal to the university. The appli- 
cation blank calls for fairly full personal 
information from the student and a 300- 
word essay on significant questions. 

When all this information is gathered 
in the dean’s office, each student is clas- 
sified in respect to his promise of suc- 
cess in the college. This involves also 
a special classification for freshman 
English, the details of which I shall pass 
over for lack of time. Each applicant 
is sent promptly a small pamphlet en- 
titled, “Who Should Go to College,” 
and a letter giving him full information 
regarding his ratings, and instructions 
for registration. 

At this point the program of pre-reg- 
istration advice articulates with the pro- 
vision in the college for’differential cur- 
ricula mentioned earlier in this paper. 
The studies open to freshmen are di- 
vided into two groups. One group in- 
cludes courses which are definitely in- 
troductory to advanced courses in their 
respective fields, laboratory courses and 
tool subjects such as foreign languages 
The second group includes general sur- 
vey and informational courses and such 
vocational courses as are available. The 
studies of this group are strictly of col- 
lege grade and the classes are made up 
of students of all ranks of aptitude. 
This second group offers the materials 
for training in citizenship. 

The applicants for admission are di- 
vided into three levels. Those with the 
lowest aptitude rating (C. A. R. 1 to 
25) are advised not to enter college and 
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are told that if they do enter they may 
take courses selected from the second 
group only and they will be on proba- 
tion from the beginning. Those of the 
second level (C.A.R. 26 to 45) are told 
that their prospects for college success 
are poor and they are advised to limit 
themselves to the same group of gen- 
eral survey and informational studies. 
Those of the third level (C.A.R. 46 to 
100) are for the present considered as 
appropriate college students and are ad- 
mitted to any curriculum in the college. 
The classification and advice given to 
each student is modified in the light of 
the personal information, the essay, and 
the estimate of the high school adviser. 
The same letter contains the classifica- 
tion with respect to freshman English. 

Here one or two observations should 
be added. While we have not had time 
enough to check up on the degree to 
which standards of grading may have 
been modified in the last two years by 
the concentration of the students with 
low aptitude ratings in certain courses, 
the fact of limiting these persons to cer- 
tain types of courses seems to have en- 
abled a slightly larger percentage of 
them to meet the standards of scholar- 
ship. Furthermore, if the college should 
offer a wider range of studies or disci- 
plines diversified so as to meet the traits 
and abilities of the vastly diverse types 
of students, it is probable that a signi- 
ficant proportion of those high school 
graduates who now fail in college work 
would demonstrate their ability to do 
something worthwhile in education 
above the level of the high school. If 
this opportunity can not be provided by 
the liberal college, it should be supplied 
by some new type of institution. The 
volume of such work to be offered and 
the line to be drawn between the pres- 
ent high school and the higher institu- 
tions would be determined by continued 





study and experiment on the part of 
educators, and by the financial resources 
to be placed at their disposal by society. 

When college opens, those students 
who are admitted on probation are 
placed in charge of faculty advisers co- 
operating with the Students Work Com- 
mittee. These advisers do not them- 
selves administer discipline but under- 
take to find out the sources of the stu- 
dent’s difficulties, to help them to over- 
come their handicaps, and to advise the 
Students Work Committee whether 
there is reason for giving any student 
longer trial. Those students who do 
satisfactory work are relieved from pro- 
bation. Those who do not are per- 
suaded to withdraw or are dropped. 

Time does not permit me to discuss 
the system of faculty counseling, the 
standards for selection and guidance in 
the sophomore year, the honors courses 
in the senior division, or the pending 
proposals for comprehensive examina- 
tions. Important as these are, they are 
not quite so closely related to the in- 
terests of this association. A word may 
be said regarding student migration. 
Transfer students when compared with 
a common standard show very great dif- 
ferences between the product of various 
colleges. Nearly all the students com- 
ing from certain colleges whose chief in- 
terest is in scholarship stand higher in 
intellectual power and achievement than 
the highest of those coming from a col- 
lege whose chief notoriety rests on foot- 
ball. 

I turn now to a brief consideration 
of what further is needed in the sec- 
ondary schools for the rounding out of 
the guidance program. 

Many superintendents have asked us 
to provide them with tests which would 
enable them to begin in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh grades the guidance of 
their pupils with respect to college en- 
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trance. While we have not yet speci- 
fically met this need, many of the 
schools are using Otis, Miller, and other 
tests. The necessity is clear for the 
earlier introduction of advice regarding 
fitness for college. The old notion that 
everybody ought to go to college still 
persists. When pupils come up to the 
end of their senior year with that hope 
strongly developed, it is difficult, and a 
bit cruel too, to dislodge it. If advice 
were given and repeated in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh grades, we should 
probably have many fewer freshmen 
who are destined to fail. Of course the 
high school teachers already give this 
advice to many pupils on the basis of 
their personal knowledge of those pu- 
pils, but special tests which have some 
specific selective and guidance value and 
advice coming from the colleges them- 
selves would support the high school 
teachers and greatly strengthen the in- 
fluences making for the pupil’s real in- 
terest. I hope that this will be our next 
move and that it will be undertaken 
elsewhere. 

Finally, this same plan of advising 
through the high school would serve to 
discover some students of high ability 
and to arouse or strengthen in them the 
desire for a college education. In the 
state of Minnesota from ten to fifteen 
per cent of those who stand in the high- 
est one-fifth in scholarship in the senior 
high school classes do not go to college 
anywhere for lack of money. To dis- 
cover these boys and girls early, to en- 
courage them, and to find men in the 
community who will provide the means 
to enable them to go to college is one 
of the finest opportunities for public 
service now lying before the secondary 
schools. How important this is may be 
indicated by saying that if these pupils 
were all brought into the liberal college 
of the state university, we could double 


the number in our graduating class at 
comparatively slight additional expensé 
for running the university. 

To sum up, the articulation of sec- 
ondary school and college which has 
been adopted not only by state institu- 
tions but by nearly all private colleges 
throughout the west and south is en- 
tirely appropriate in a democracy. The 


mode of that articulation needs to be 


studied, the certification plan improved, 
the cooperation of school and college 
faculties heightened in spirit, broadened 
in scope, and the details of procedure 
worked out by actual experience. These 
things need to be done with the welfare 
of the individual in the center of the 
picture, not for the direct interest of the 
individual alone, but 
mutual relations of the individual and 
society. Individuals make up society 
and individual welfare is absolutely de- 
pendent on the strength, peace, prosper- 
ity, and general welfare of society. This 
is our faith, our watchword, our religion, 
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and for these things we are giving our 
lives. 

Table I shows the distribution of stu- 
dents for a five-year period in relation 
to the college aptitude rating scale di- 
vided into twenty levels, and the per- 
centage of those at each level who did 
satisfactory work in college. In some 
years all of those who have stood at the 
highest level on this scale have done sat- 
isfactory work. From the column 
headed “per cent satisfactory” any stu- 
dent can see approximately what are 
his chances for success in college. The 
percentage of successes in the upper 
half of the scale is high and rapidly in- 


Variations in 


creases to nearly 100 at the highest 
level. In the lower half of the scale the 
percentage of successes is much lower. 
If the student has a rating between 36 
and 50 his chance of success in college 
is about one in six. If his rating is be- 
tween 26 and 35 his chance is less than 
one in ten, while if his rating is not 
above 25 he has only one chance in one 
hundred. Of all the students who do 
satisfactory work, 89.4 per cent come 
from the upper half of the college apti- 
tude rating scale, whereas only 10.6 
per cent come from the lower half. Of 
all the satisfactory students 99 per cent 
had ratings above 30. 


Employment 


What Happens to the Person Who Is Laid Off 


EWAN CLAGUE 


Institute of Human Relations, Vale University 


With our economic organization func- 
tioning in such a way as to permit 
marked fluctuations in the production of 
crops, in the output of commodities, in 
business profits, and in many other such 
variables, it is not at all surprising that 
there should be wide variations in the 
employment of labor. This, of course, 
is simply another way of saying that 
employment follows business, rising 
when business is prosperous and falling 
when business declines. When business 
is good, the volume of employment is 
expanding, jobs are plentiful, profits are 
high, family incomes are large, con- 
sumption is heavy. But in a decline 
unused farm lands revert to pasture, un- 
occupied buildings decay and fall apart, 
idle machinery rusts in the plant, and, 
most important of all, large numbers of 


1 Presented at the annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Detroit, Michigan, February, 1931. 





men and women, anxious and willing to 
work, are unable to find jobs. 

The owner of property no doubt sut 
fers considerable mental anguish at see 
ing his capital values melt away and 
the spectre of bankruptcy approaching, 
but his plight is not nearly so serious 
as that of the industrial wage earner 
afflicted with unemployment. It 
easy to stand idly by and see one’s 
savings exhausted, one’s children taken 


is not 


out of school to hunt for work, one's 
home taken away by mortgage 
closure, and the members of one’s fan 
ily underfed and undernourished, with- 
out raising a cry of protest. I do not 
want to be in any sense an alarmist, but 
I am firmly of the opinion that if the 
modern capitalist system does not sub- 
stantially solve the problem of unem- 
ployment, it will not ultimately survive 
as our form of industrial organization. 

The causes of unemployment are ge: 


fore 
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erally classified under five distinct 
heads. There are other classifications 


which could be used, but the following 
will serve our purpose here. First, sea- 
sonal fluctuations in production which 
influence a great many industries, and 
which practically dominate some indus- 
tries, are a potent cause of unemploy- 
ment. One can easily call to mind such 
forms of activity as farming, canning, 
coal mining, ice cutting, etc., which al- 
most cease to exist at certain periods of 
the year. Clothing, boots and shoes, 
and several other industries of that type 
have two distinct seasons of inactivity; 
and of course many industries have a 
short period of letdown at some time 
or other during the year. 

Second, major business depressions, 
such as we are now experiencing, pe- 
riodically bring the problem of unem- 
ployment pointedly to our attention. 
These economic disasters make such an 
impression upon our business life that 
we generally set them up as landmarks 
of our industrial development. Who 
among us could not reel off the dates of 
our business depressions back through 
the last century—1921, 1914, 1907, 
1893, 1884, 1873, etc.? These phenom- 
ena date back to the Napoleonic wars; 
in other words they developed coinci- 
dently with the modern factory system 
and are essentially part and parcel of 
it. They are the source of the worst 
form of unemployment that we experi- 
ence. 

Another type of unemployment of 
which we have heard a great deal in 
recent years is that due to certain long- 
time trend factors, especially the mech- 
anization of industry and changes in the 
demand for products. The introduction 
of machinery has generally been accom- 
panied by a certain amount of displace- 
ment of labor (at least temporary) thus 
giving rise to the so-called “technologi- 
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cal” unemployment. This is not, as is 
commonly supposed, a new industrial 
phenomenon, but is one that has been 
operative ever since the beginning of 
industry. A recent spectacular illus- 
tration can be found in the glass indus- 
try, in which the Owens bottle-making 
machine revolutionized the production 
of glass containers and practically anni- 
hilated one of the most highly skilled 
trades (glass blowing) of modern times. 
The other type of change mentioned 
above is that occurring in the demand 
for a product. When the automobile 
came the manufacture of buggies soon 
ceased, thus throwing out of work the 
thousands of employees engaged in this 
latter work. In the long run, of course, 
economic science assures us that the in- 
creased demand for labor in automobile 
manufacture will balance the decline in 
buggies, but this view fails to take ac- 
count of two important short-time 
facts: (1) it takes time to effect the 
transition of workers from the declining 
industry to the expanding, and (2) on 
the other hand, highly skilled workers 
may lose their trade entirely and fail 
to make the adjustment at all. It is in 
connection with these points that I wish 
to present some of our findings in a 
study recently made. 

The fourth cause of unemployment is 
due primarily to the friction which 
exists in our industrial organization. 
Labor at best is notoriously immobile 
and does not easily adjust to industrial 
changes. This natural immobility is 
further enhanced by the absolute lack 
of any satisfactory organization for 
facilitating transfers. Of all our mar- 
kets the labor market is the most dis- 
organized and the least effective. We 
have perfected marvelous market mech- 
anisms for the transfer of securities, of 
corn, wheat, cotton, rubber, cocoa, etc., 
but very little has ever been done to 
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set up a really effective national labor 
market. 

Last of all, there is a considerable 
amount of unemployment arising out of 
what might be called purely personal 
factors, which render the individual 
workman unemployable for various rea- 
sons. It might be a case of illness, acci- 
dent, physical or mental handicap, of 
plain unwillingness, etc. At any one 
time this constitutes a fairly large group 
of workers. 

To return for a brief moment to the 
question of fluctuations, it must be ad- 
mitted that while we are perfectly aware 
of their existence, our knowledge of 
their extent is rather vague. Admitting 
that the following figures are little more 
than guesses, I shall nevertheless at- 
tempt to give some indication of the 
size of the problem. Even in our most 
prosperous times, as a result of the com- 
bination of causes mentioned above, it 
seems probable that there are at least 
one and a half million wage earners out 
of work in this country. This minimum 
could never be entirely wiped out, even 
under the most perfect system of indus- 
trial organization, although considera- 
ble reduction could undoubtedly be 
achieved. At the other extreme, in the 
midst of a major industrial depression 
as at present, the number of unem- 
ployed may rise to staggering propor- 
tions. It has been estimated by reput- 
able government officials that about five 
million workers were unemployed at the 
low point of the winter. This estimate, 
of course, makes no allowance for part 
time, and if the results of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Survey may be 
credited, it seems probable that another 
four or five million workers were then 
working less than full time. Nor would 
there be in this estimate any allowance 
for the starving Arkansas farmers who 
would not technically be unemployed, 
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since they are not wage earners. Tak- 
ing our entire gainfully employed popu- 
lation, it seems fairly conservative to 
suggest that from fifteen to twenty per 
cent of such gainfully employed persons 
have been to some extent affected dur- 
ing the depression. 

Institute of Human Relations study. 
On the basis of the foregoing analysis 
I should like now to present the results 
of the Yale University Institute of Hu- 
man Relations study, with which I was 
associated last year. Professor Walter 
J. Couper of the economics department 
of Yale University was instrumental in 
getting this set up as an Institute proj- 
ect. This study touched upon the third 
point listed above—that is, the long- 
time trend phase of unemployment. 
The situation briefly was as follows: 
The United States Rubber Company, 
in the process of a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of its production methods, 
instituted a policy of closing a consider- 
able number of plants throughout the 
country. The first shutdown was that 
of a rubber footwear manufacturing 
plant in New Haven, Connecticut, the 
oldest plant of its kind in this country, 
while the second closing was a rubber 
tire plant in Hartford. Approximately 
eight hundred rubber workers were 
permanently laid off in New Haven, and 
about twelve hundred in Hartford. 

The company did what it felt able to 
do for the displaced workers: some were 
transferred to other plants of the com- 
pany, aggressive efforts were made to 
find openings among the other indus- 
trial plants in New Haven and Hart- 
ford, and finally the long-service work- 
ers were either pensioned or paid a dis- 
missal wage, the latter being a lump- 
sum payment varying in accordance 
with the length of service and average 
earnings. 

Strictly speaking, these shutdowns, 
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with their consequent layoffs, were due 
to the financial reverses of the company, 
but there is no doubt that in its basic 
aspects this was essentially a case of 
technological unemployment. The cor- 
porate reorganization was accompanied 
by such important technological changes 
in the processes of production that the 
surviving plants can maintain the nor- 
mal level of output without very much 
additional labor. Therefore, these dis- 
placed workers had practically no 
chance of obtaining new jobs with the 
company or, for that matter, anywhere 
in the rubber industry. It should be 
mentioned in passing that of course the 
final results of our study were affected 
by the business depression which set in 
after the shutdowns had taken place. 
The Institute of Human Relations 
study involved the survey of these 
workers approximately one year after 
their layoff. Lists of names and ad- 
dresses were obtained from the com- 
pany payrolls, together with consider- 
able other data of importance, and the 
workers or their families were visited 
and interviewed for the purpose of ob- 
taining the story of their unemploy- 
ment experiences. The object of the 
investigation was to answer such basic 
questions as the following: How long 
does it take a worker to get a satis- 
factory job? What kind of job does he 
eventually obtain? What are the losses 
suffered by the worker and his family 
during the period of unemployment? 
What was the effect, in this particular 
case, of the dismissal wage payment? 
And so forth. The special significance 
of this survey, at least in the view of 
those making it, lies in the fact (1) that 
it covered a specific group of competent 
industrial workers laid off simultane- 
ously through no fault of their own; 
(2) that from plant records a great 
deal of information about the workers 


was obtained in advance of the actual 
interviewing, thus improving the quality 
of the answers; and (3) that it was pos- 
sible to obtain a very high coverage oi 
cases, an important safeguard in the 
statistical treatment of the material. 

In the short time at my disposal it is 
impossible to do more than give a mere 
sketch of the results. (Those wishing 
more complete details should consult 
our articles in the February issues oi 
the Survey Graphic and the Quarter! 
Journal of Economics.) Eliminating al! 
foremen and other officials, we obtained 
a list of 730 common workmen, of 
whom 60 per cent were women, in the 
New Haven footwear plant, and 1105 
workers, including only about a dozen 
women, in the Hartford rubber tire 
plant. Due to the masculine character 
of the Hartford working force, and also 
to other factors making for high mo- 
bility, the coverage in the field survey 
was much smaller in Hartford than in 
New Haven. Interviews were obtained 
and schedules filled out for approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the Hartford 
workers, while such schedules were ob- 
tained for over 92 per cent of the New 
Haven force. 

Summarizing now, the basic results 
of the study may be classified under 
three heads: First, there is the problem 
of loss of working time. Some of the 
workers, of course, obtained work im- 
mediately and were never really unem- 
ployed, others found it comparatively 
soon and had no further difficulty; but 
on the other hand, even after eliminat- 
ing those who did not look for work 
after the shutdown, no less than 12 
per cent of the New Haven workers and 
16 per cent of those in Hartford never 
found work up to the closing date of the 
survey. Perhaps the best way of ex- 
pressing this point is to state that about 
60 per cent of the workers in both 
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places found work in less than three 
months. 

Another way of viewing this problem 
is to count the number at work at the 
end of the survey period, after all the 
adjustments and _ readjustments had 
been made. Again, results in both 
places agree rather well—that is, ap- 
proximately three-fourths, or about 75 
per cent, of the workers were employed 
at the end of the period, thus leaving 
one-quarter out of work at that time. 
At the same time it is of interest to note 
that two-thirds of this 75 per cent who 
were employed (that is, 50 per cent of 
the total number of workers) were still 
holding the first job that they had ob- 
tained after the shutdown. The others 
were workers who had held more than 
one job during the interval but who 
were actually at work on the closing 
date. 

In order to obtain the most complete 
summarization of this point of lost time, 
we drew up a table covering the entire 
period after the shutdown. The time 
actually worked and the time actually 
lost were computed for each worker and 
the resulting totals for all workers were 
combined. The final figures show that 
this entire group lost in the period of 
nearly a year approximately 40 per cent 
of their normal working time. This 
does not mean that they were working 
full time when they were at work; it 
means only that for 40 per cent of their 
available time they had no job whatso- 
ever. 

The second point of importance in 
connection with these displaced work- 
ers concerns the quality of jobs that they 
were able to obtain. As a measure of 
quality we used the simple test of wage 
rates, comparing the full-time weekly 
earnings in the rubber plants with the 
earnings on the dest job held at any 
time during the year following. The 





results show that those workers who ob- 
tained any job paying as well as their 
old one were in the decided minority. 
Furthermore, the reported gains in 
wages were usually very small, while the 
losses were generally severe, many of 
the latter running from 30 to 50 per 
cent of former earnings. Averaging out 
the wage rates for the entire working 
force, we obtained the following results. 
The Hartford workers (who, as noted 
above, were practically all men) aver- 
aged, for all classes combined, about 
$37 per week. This represents full-time 
earnings during the eight months’ opera- 
tion in 1929. On the other hand, when 
their best earnings on their new jobs 
were averazed out, the amount came to 
$26 per week, a decline of nearly 30 
per cent. The men in the New Haven 
plant suffered similar loss in average 
wages from $31.50 for the year 1928 to 
$25.25, a decline of 20 per cent, while 
the New Haven women fell from $20.66 
to $15.66, or about 25 per cent. Tak- 
ing all these three groups together, it 
is quite conservative to say that the 
average loss in wages was at least 25 per 
cent of the former earnings with the 
rubber company. 

The third point combines the prevt- 
ous two. When both working time and 
wage rates are taken into consideration, 
we bring into focus the problem of total 
income. Because of the work involved, 
this special 
made only for the New Haven workers, 
but it seems likely that corresponding 
data for Hartford would show the same 
results. The method of computation 
was as follows: From the company’s in- 
come tax cards were obtained figures 
showing the total annual earnings of 
each worker for the calendar year 1928. 
Over against these we made an estimate 
for each worker of his or her total earn- 
ings during the entire year following the 


income computation was 
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shutdown; that is, figures were based on 
the length of time of the various jobs 
and the corresponding wage rates. When 
the combined totals for the entire work 
force were directly compared, it was 
found that the decline in total annual 
earnings suffered by the New Haven 
workers was nearly 50 per cent. In 
other words, this group of rubber work- 
ers found their annual earnings cut in 
half as a result of the shutdown. What 
this meant in reduced purchasing power 
and lowered standards of living can best 
be left to the imagination. 

Taking all the foregoing points to- 
gether, we can summarize the results of 
the shutdown upon the displaced work- 
ers by saying that in the course of ap- 
proximately one year they suffered a 
loss of 40 per cent of normal working 
time, a further loss of 25 per cent in 
wage rates, and a total loss of nearly 50 
per cent in annual income. 

Certain incidental features of the 
study are worth mentioning. So far as 
sex was concerned there were no marked 
differences between the workers, except, 
of course, for the rather obvious differ- 
ence in wage rates normally found exist- 
ing between men and women. The 
average wages of women in the New 
Haven plant were less than two-thirds 
those of the men, and the corresponding 
wages in the new jobs bore about the 
same relationships. So far as compari- 
son between the old and the new are 
concerned, the men and the women 
came out proportionately about the 
same on all points. 

The question of age, however, cannot 
be thus easily dismissed. In lost time, 
in lower wage rates, and in reduced 
earnings the older workers were at a 
distinct disadvantage. There is no ne- 
cessity here for further wearying you 
with the actual figures on these points. 
Suffice it to say that the crucial age, so 


far as our data are concerned, is forty- 
five years. Both men and women over 
forty-five found themselves markedly 
handicapped in obtaining new work. In 
other words, this study simply serves t 
emphasize the point that society may 
eventually have to take drastic action 
in the interests of our older workers. 
Another minor point of considerab\ 
interest is that of occupation, and 
was brought to our attention in a rather 
striking way. All these results were 
tabulated by age groups of five-year 
periods. It was noted that the men 
aged forty to forty-four, inclusive, made 
an excellent record in obtaining new 
jobs at high wages, thus emphasizing 
the point previously made by Dr. Lubin 
several years ago that workers around 
the age of forty can make out quite 
successfully in job hunting. However, 
the women workers in the age group 
thirty-five to thirty-nine came out very 
poorly; in fact, they made practically 
the worst record of any age group of 
women. Upon digging further into this 
striking difference between men and 
women of about the same age, we found 
that the discrepancies in results could 
be ascribed to differences in occupation. 
The men were all working at jobs which 
were quite general in character, that is, 
which existed in other industries. 
Therefore, they had comparatively little 
difficulty in finding work. On the other 
hand, these women were the old handi- 
craft shoemakers who made_ rubber 
shoes by the individual method. They 
were at the height of their skill, and 
were the highest wage group among the 
women in the plant. But with the in- 
troduction of the new machinery there 
was no place for them in the rubber in- 
dustry, nor was there any other indus- 
try to which they could turn. Conse- 
quently, from being the highest wage 
group in this working force they fell to 
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the lowest wages in their new jobs. 
Their experiences raise the problem of 
retraining, a problem which industry or 
societv is going to have to face more 
and more as the rapidity of industrial 
change increases. 

In closing, I should like to mention 
the dismissal wage, concerning which 
a great deal is likely to be heard in the 
years to come. It was devised in this 
case to meet the needs of those long- 
service workers who were not able to 
qualify for a pension under the already 
established pension plan of the com- 
pany. Workers over forty-five with at 
least ten years’ service and those under 
forty-five with at least fifteen years’ 
service received at the time of the shut- 
down a lump-sum payment equal to one 
week’s wages for each year of service. 
In New Haven the lowest payment was 
$137 and the highest $2088, with a 
median of $425. In the eyes of the 
company these payments represented 
compensation to potential pensioners 
for the loss of their prospects; they 
were designed to reward long service, to 
facilitate the readjustment of faithful 
workers who had lost the knack of find- 
ing work, and finally to stimulate the 
morale of the workers during the clos- 
ing operations. (For elaboration of 
these points, see E. H. Little: The U. S. 
Rubber Company’s Use of a Dismissal 
Wage, American Management Associa- 
tion, Personnel Series No. 6, 1930.) 

But our concern here is primarily 
with the results of these payments on 
the workers, and these can be sum- 
marized very briefly. First, there is no 
evidence whatever that the dismissal 
wage operated as a drag on the initia- 
tive of the workers—these men and 
women sought work as vigorously and 
as successfully as their comrades who 
received no such wage. These facts 
should scotch once and for all the old 

















































saw that when a workman has a few 
dollars in his pocket he won't look for 
work. Second, generally speaking, the 
uses to which the money was put were 
wholly laudable and sound. Some 
workers put it into savings accounts or 
into the purchase of homes; the great 
bulk of them, however, had to use the 
money to supplement their reduced 
earnings during unemployment, and in 
these cases it was particularly notice- 
able that the expenditures were practi- 
cally all for urgent necessities, and not 
at all for fur coats, new cars, etc.; 
finally, some dozen or so put their wage 
payments into some kind of business en- 
terprise—shoe repairing, restaurants, 
pool halls, grocery stores, rooming 
houses, etc. The results of these latter 
ventures were on the whole unfortunate. 
There were only one or two outstanding 
cases of success, while the rest, at the 
time we saw them, were rapidly losing 
their money. The wage earner is not 
fitted, either by training or experience, 
for a business career. 

To summarize: the displaced wage 
earner requires a considerable period of 
time to adjust himself after he has lost 
his job, and during this period of ad- 
justment he suffers severe losses in in- 
come; some workers may find their oc- 
cupation destroyed and may never be 
able to adjust satisfactorily; the dismis- 
sal wage may serve as a partial mitigat- 
ing device and as a marked aid to read- 
justment. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to point out that certain perennial prob- 
lems of modern industry are becoming 
more urgent, particularly those of old 
age in industry, of the establishment of 
an effective employment office system 
for aiding transfers, of industrial re- 
training, and, finally, of vocational 
guidance. Industry alone cannot solve 
these problems; the community itself 
will have to take positive action 





Editorial Department 


The articles appearing in the maga- 
zine this month were presented at the 
annual convention of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association in De- 
troit, Michigan, February 19-21, 1931. 
These articles, together with the ones 
which will appear in early issues, form 
the basis for the entire program. It 
will be impossible to publish all of the 
material presented at Detroit, but ab- 
stracts will be made of most of the ad- 
dresses. The convention was the largest 
in the history of the movement. Over 
five hundred delegates registered, and 
many of the programs were presented to 
audiences of from eight hundred to one 
thousand persons. The convention next 
year will be held in Washington, D. C., 
and arrangements are already under 
way for an outstanding meeting. 


The guests of honor presented by Dr. 
Daniel Poling at the National Youth 
Radio Conference during the past 
month were as follows: 


Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon is 
Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. Dr. Rynearson’s work 
in that connection has been outstanding 
and he has been a real friend to this 
Conference. Dr. Rynearson was born 
in Indiana and took his undergraduate 
work at Ohio Wesleyan. He began 
teaching in the Pittsburgh schools in 
1896 and has continued his relationship 
with the system ever since. For the 
past three years, Dr. Rynearson has 
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had no other duties than that of Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance. Prior 
to that, he was also principal of one of 
the high schools. While this called for 
a divided allegiance, it also placed Dr 
Rynearson in a peculiarly advantageous 
position for teaching the other high 
school principals exactly what voca- 
tional guidance involved. Dr. Rynear- 
son’s contributions to the vocational 
guidance movement, as a whole, are in- 
dicated in part by the fact that he holds 
the position he does in the city school 
system which has, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, led in the movement through- 
out the United States. In addition to 
this fact, it should be noted that he has 
been president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. While 
President of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing that Association to 
make what is recognized as one of the 
best studies of vocational guidance in 
the public schools that has been made to 
date. In that capacity, he presided 
over a meeting of the Association which 
brought the message to a larger number 
of high school principals than any other 
meeting which has ever been held. 

It gives me great pleasure, Dr. Ry- 
nearson, to present you to the young 
people of this Conference, some of 
whom you have helped personally. 


Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Direcior, 
Personnel Research Federation. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon is 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director of the 
Personnel Research Federation in New 
York City, and Editor of the Personnel 
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Journal. From his position as director 
of the Division of Applied Psychology 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
he was called to war service, commis- 
sioned Lieutenant Colonel, and made 
Executive Secretary of the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel in the 
U.S. Army. The services of this com- 
mittee were ably administered by Dr. 
Bingham. Following his war service, 
Dr. Bingham was the first chairman of 
the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Coun- 
cil in Washington. He is a past presi- 
dent and now a director of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Dr. Bingham is 
the joint author with Dr. Freyd of 
Procedures in Emplovment Psychology 
which helped to raise the standards of 
research in this branch of knowledge. 
He has recently been engaged in study- 
ing the process of interviewing and has 
just finished writing a book entitled 
Systematizing the Vocational Interview. 
He is now immensely interested in 
studying one occupation, that of auto- 
mobile driver, for the purpose of finding 
out how best to help him become com- 
petent, careful, and courteous, and so to 
avoid the highway accidents which take 
annually such a terrific toll in human 
life. 

In relation to the vocational guidance 
movement, Dr. Bingham has constantly 
stressed and promoted researches which 
are essential to sound progress. Dr. 
Bingham’s own version of the matter is 
that his best contribution has been per- 
formed by selecting some unusually able 
men and women to carry on fundamen- 
tal researches. His own prestige in this 
field is unquestioned. 

It is a pleasure, indeed, Dr. Bingham, 
to introduce you to the audience of the 
National Youth Radio Conference. 





Dean Francis F. Bradshaw, niver- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon is 
Dr. Francis F. Bradshaw, Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He has the double function of 
helping students find themselves with 
reference to their educational and occu- 
pational careers. In the course of do- 
ing this, he has developed wide contacts 
with business and industry throughout 
the state and South. In 1923, as a part 
of the office of the Dean of Students, 
the Bureau of Vocational Information 
was established. The work of the Bu- 
reau has constantly expanded until now 
it furnishes vocational information, test- 
ing, counseling, and placement to num- 
bers of the University students. Two 
other phases of guidance are inspired by 
Dean Bradshaw’s office—student gov- 
ernment and personnel research. While 
a member of the American Council on 
Education’s committee on simplification 
of personnel practices in the colleges, 
Dr. Bradshaw carried through an inves- 
tigation of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of rating scales as an aid to in- 
dividual appraisal. For this investiga- 
tion Columbia University in 1930 
awarded him the degree of Doctor oi 
Philosophy. 

Dr. Bradshaw has been President of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Men, and of the National Association 
of College Placement and Personnel 
Officers. He has been active in the work 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. His warm, friendly inter- 
est in young people, as well as his lead- 
ership ability and sound judgment, have 
made him a valuable counselor to na- 
tional associations as well as to individ- 
ual students and business men. Dr. 
Bradshaw, it is a pleasure and a privi- 
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lege to introduce you to the audience of 
the National Youth Radio Conference. 


Miss M. Edith Campbell, Director o/ 
the Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon is 
Miss M. Edith Campbell, Director of 
the Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss 
Campbell’s first participation in educa- 
tional matters in Cincinnati came short- 
ly after her graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. In 1908, when the 
now famous Schmidlapp Fund was or- 
ganized, Miss Campbell was selected to 
administer its work. The purpose here 
was to advance money to young women 
who wished to gain an education and 
preparation for vocations of all types. 
Miss Campbell shortly added an em- 
ployment bureau for women and girls, 
and then became connected with the or- 
ganization of the Vocation Bureau of 
the Public Schools. In 1911, Miss 
Campbell was the first woman to be 
elected to the Cincinnati Board of Ed- 
ucation. In this position she was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a con- 
tinuation school for girls, which has 
grown into several girls’ vocational high 
schools. During the World War Miss 
Campbell served as a regional director 
of the Woman’s Branch of the Indus- 
trial Service Section of the Ordnance 
Department. She is now special lecturer 
at the University of Cincinnati. Re- 
cently she served as chairman of the 
Vocational Guidance Section of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. She has meant 
very much in the life of the city of Cin- 
cinnati. She sees whole problems in an 
amazing way. 

It is a great pleasure, Miss Camp- 


bell, to present you to the Nationa! 
Youth Radio Conference this afternoon 


Dr. George E. Myers, Professor » 
Vocational Education and Gutdanc: 
University of Michigan. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon i: 
Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of Vo- 
cational Education and Guidance at the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Myers has 
made a lasting contribution to guidance 
in our schools both through his writings 
and his personality. He is the author 
of The Problem of Vocational Guidance: 
and one of the authors of the newer 
Planning Your Future which has al- 
ready been used widely. Dr. Myers is 
chairman of an important committee oi 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation on “The Content of College 
Courses on Guidance.” Dr. Myers was 
supervisor of Vocational Education in 
the New York City School System from 
1914 to 1917. Previous to that, he in- 
vestigated the industrial school systems 
in England, France, and Germany, and 
prepared for the United States Bureau 
of Education a bulletin on Some Prob- 
lems of Vocational Education in Ger- 
many. He is an excellent writer and 
has a most pleasing personality. He 
has been an excellent friend of this con- 
ference. 

Dr. Myers is the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

It is a pleasure, Dr. Myers, to present 
you to this audience. 


Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools in charge 0! 
Research and Guidance, Providence, 
R. 1. 


Our Guest of Honor this afternoon is 
Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Super- 
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intendent of Schools in charge of Re- 
search and Guidance in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Dr. Allen came into the 
guidance movement as a young man. 
He had been a teacher of History and 
English, a director of athletics, and an 
elementary school principal. In 1918 
he was appointed assistant to the super- 
intendent in charge of vocational guid- 
ance in the Providence schools and since 
that time has developed the work with 
the purpose of dealing not only with the 
children who had left school, but of 
reaching every child in the school sys- 
tem, to prepare him for the choices he 
must make vocationally. The work has 
developed rapidly until now there is a 
large staff. This program of pupil-ad- 
justment-to-school work is one of the 
finest in the country. Students are 
grouped according to their ability and 
no pupil of lower intelligence is required 
to study subjects beyond his ability. 
Dr. Allen has been a lecturer on voca- 
tional guidance in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education since 1922 and 
is now lecturing in the spring semester. 
He was president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in 1929. 
Dr. Allen is a member of the board of 
editors of the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine and of the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House. He is one of 
the most appreciated leaders in the guid- 
ance movement and his contribution to 
the field in general is very wide and fine. 

It is a very great privilege, Dr. Al- 
len, to fee! your interest in this Con- 
ference and to introduce you to the 
young people of the audience. 


Sample Questions and Answers, as 
Given by Dr. Poling Over 
the Radio 


My son, 8% years old, has developed 
a great taste for drawing, not, 1 am sure, 





a passing fancy. His drawings are all 
original and some people think them 
quite remarkable for a child of his years. 
Would you suggest an early training to 
develop this talent now or should 1 wait 
until he gets older? I am a widow and 
naturally his future lies in my hands 
now. I want to do my best to prepare 
him to meet it. 


My answer to this fine question from 
a mother who seeks the best training 
for her son is uncompromisingly this 
Do not give this child training in art at 
the expense of a good general educa- 
tional background. If unusual ability 
in drawing is finally discovered in this 
lad, he will need as complete and varied 
educational training as he can well be 
given. I should say that it is too early 
now to gauge his talent with anything 
lasting. Many children exhibit surpris- 
ingly good ability along lines like these 
in their pre-adolescent years, only to 
abandon them when it comes to making 
a final vocational choice. On the other 
hand, this interest now may be but the 
beginning of a real and worthy talent 
which would be worthy of special train- 
ing. I do not mean to suggest to this 
interested and foresighted mother that 
there is nothing she can do immediately 
to help her son. She should, by all 
means encourage his efforts and give 
him every chance to express his desires 
along this line. Only let her guard care- 
fully against substituting art training 
for general education. One book will 
help her to understand the problems. 
It is The Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities by Bronner, published 
by Little, Brown and Company. If this 
mother will share her problems with the 
following organizations, they will help 
her to make the best adjustments: 

The Child Study Association of 
America, 221 W. 57th St., New York. 
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The Art Alliance of America, 65 East 
56th St., New York. 





1 am a girl of 17 and have had three 
years in high school. I find school very 
hard for me and it will take me at least 
two more years to finish. I am think- 
ing of studying hairdressing. What do 
you think of this? 


Hairdressing is a legitimate and ex- 
panding field for women, offering inter- 
esting work which is fairly well-paid. 
A girl of 17 may be a little young to 
learn the trade. Girls at 19 or 20 have 
an advantage over those younger be- 
cause they are stronger and have had, 
generally, more education or more busi- 
ness experience. The worker who has 
completed from two to four years of 
high school is conceded to be better 
prepared than the girl who leaves school 
at the 7th or 8th grade. This ques- 
tioner would do well, I think, to consult 
with her high school principal or faculty 
adviser about the matter of leaving 
school now. They will know whether 
the two years more will give her what 
they should in the way of additional 
preparation. 

There are all kinds of schools offer- 
ing courses in hairdressing and the 
length of time varies from four weeks to 
three months. The consensus of opin- 
ion is that although the initial training 
period of from three to six months may 
give one a good start, the beginner 
should consider herself somewhat of a 
novice until she has spent two years on 
the job. Some shop owners advocate a 
shop apprenticeship as a better method 
of training. The learner generally pays 
for her training during the first three 
months, because she must be carefully 
watched. She then works several weeks 
without pay, and, at the end of this 
period, if she is a good worker, is kept 
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on until proficient at $10 or $12 a 
week; $18 to $24 a week is the average 
wage for the skilled worker, with 4 
chance to make commissions in some 
establishments. 

A very helpful pamphlet which this 
young lady and others interested in this 
field should read is called The Hair 
Dresser and may be obtained from the 
Junior Employment Service of the 
Board of Public Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. It was originally 


prepared for the White-Williams Foun 
dation by Ruth Woodruff. 





We have a daughter through college 
who has been working two years, and 
three years ago we started our two sons 
—one 17 years old and one 19 years 
old. The two boys did not know what 
they wanted to prepare for but we 
hoped a year or two in college would 
widen their horizon and they would find 
themselves, but they both started their 
third year last fall with no passion for 
any one profession or subject. Our 
problem is this: Are we doing what is 
best for the boys in helping them finish 
a four-year course when they have no 
definite work in mind? We live in a 
small town and there is no work for 
them here. Shall we encourage them to 
go back to school next year or not? 


It is not unusual for college students 
in their third year to be undecided 
about the work they intend to follow 
permanently. I realize from this ques- 
tion, and the letter which accompanies 
it, the sacrifices these parents are mak- 
ing to keep their sons in school. I am 
sure that the college counselor, if there 
is such an officer, will be glad to co- 
operate with these boys in an effort to 
discover where their particular interests 
and abilities lie and, certainly, my asso- 
ciates in this National Youth Radio 
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Conference welcome problems like 
these. One further word about this 
question. These boys are unlikely to 
find employment at home, and I am 
afraid they are just as unlikely to find 
it elsewhere. As I have said before in 
these last few months, this is the time 


for young people to stay in school and 
prepare themselves educationally and 
technically for life. Do not be unduly 
alarmed because these boys have not 
already made a vocational decision. 
However, I do urge that they be led to 
think seriously during this year 
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JOURNALISTIC 
VOCATIONS 


By CHARLES ELKINS ROGERS 


Professor of Journalism in Kansas State College 


This book is a comprehensive survey of all branches of the journalistic 
It is packed with facts as to the requirements 
and rewards of each kind of work, and full of sound advice as to prepara- 
It does not confine itself to newspaper work alone, but 
covers the various types of magazine publishing, including business and 
class journals, and the correlated activities of advertising, publicity, com- 
It is based upon long experience in teaching and in help- 


This is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 
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Field Department 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
IN GUIDANCE 


Harvard University 


SK1. The Prin iple s and Practice of 


Guidance. — Dr. 
Keller. 


School. 


Vocational 
Franklin J. 
Continuation 
York City. 
Counseling and the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Guidance.— 
Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of Research and Guid- 
ance, Providence, R. I. 
Psychology and Vocational Ad- 
justment 
Testing Vocational A ptitudes 
Dr. John L. Stenquist, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland, 
with the cooperation of local 
psychologists and personnel 
managers. 
Occupational Information and 
Labor Problems.—Dr. Keller. 
Education as Guidance.—As- 
sociate Professor John M. 
Brewer. 
Seminary on Problems oj Voca- 
tional and Educational Guid- 
ance. — Associate Professor 
Brewer and Dr. R. D. Allen. 
SK101. /ndividual Research, under the 
guidance of an instructor. 


New 


SK2. 


SK10. 


SAo. 


SK21. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

Guidance and Personnel. In educa- 
tion and vocation. Sec. I, Professor H. 
D. Kitson and Mr. R. N. Anderson. 
Sec. II, Professor Kitson and Miss Mil- 
dred E. Lincoln. 


East Side 


This course answers the question, how 
to organize and administer services oj 
guidance and personnel. A survey will 
be made of the methods being employed 
for the guidance of individuals in 
schools, industrial establishments, and 
private agencies. In addition to serving 
as a fundamental course for those wh« 
plan to specialize in guidance and per- 
sonnel, the course is designed to meet 
the needs of school principals, superin- 
tendents, social workers, and other ex- 
ecutives who desire an acquaintance in 
the field. 

Analysis of 
Professor Kitson. 

Vocational fields will be analyzed into 
occupational subdivisions, which wil! 
then be studied from the economic point 
of view, inquiry being made into such 
questions as seasonableness and wage 
returns; from the physical point of 
view, involving questions of organiza- 
tion and layout; from the physiological 
point of view; and finally, especial at- 
tention will be given to psychological 
methods in vocational analysis. 

Vocational guidance in colleges. Pro- 
fessor Kitson. July 6 to 17. 

A presentation of vocational guidance 
for students in colleges, universities and 
professional schools. In the course will 
be discussed: Methods of gathering in- 
formation about occupations in which 
college students engage; methods of im- 
parting this information; techniques of 
analyzing and counseling with individ- 
uals; placement and follow-up. 

Vocational guidance for girls and 
women. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse. 
August 3 to 14. 

A discussion of vocational problems 


Vocational Activities 
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which specifically affect girls and wom- 
en, Assuming a knowledge of the basic 
principles of guidance, the discussion 
will center on available literature, 
sources of definite information, prac- 
tices in high schools, colleges, and the 
business world, and on the social, bio- 
logical, psychological, and economic fac- 
tors which must be considered in the 
guidance of women. Studies of women’s 
work in specific occupations will be re- 
viewed in detail. 

Field work in guidance and personnel. 
Mr. R. N. Anderson. 

A practical course in which the stu- 
dent undertakes field work in connec- 
tion with agencies in New York City. 
The work will be so scheduled that each 
student will receive a variety of experi- 
ences; interviewing applicants for coun- 
sel and placement; inspecting places of 
employment; making and compiling 
records; follow-up. An important feat- 
ure is the Vocational Guidance Clinic 
which qualified students will be per- 
mitted to attend. 

Methods and content of the course in 
occupations. Miss Mildred E. Lincoln. 

This course is planned particularly 
for teachers who give courses in occu- 
pations or who attempt to give voca- 
tional guidance through school subjects 
such as civics, English, and the like. It 
should be of particular value to home- 
room teachers in junior and senior high 
schools, who desire to help pupils orient 
themselves in the complicated organiza- 
tion and diversified curriculum of the 
modern high school. 

Illustrative lessons in an occupations 
class. Miss Mildred E. Lincoln. 

This course consists of observation of 
class work in the course in occupations 
in the ninth year of the Demonstration 
School, with reports thereon and discus- 
sions. 

Courses will be offered in various divi- 


sions of the University on mental tests, 
labor problems, statistics, case work, 
student personnel work, etc. 


New York University 


Personnel Administration. Professor 

Anna \. Reed. 

This course is designed to furnish a 
general overview of the evolution and 
present status of the personnel move- 
ment and to indicate the necessity for 
a “unit program” of personnel service in 
the home, school, and industry. It 
deals with the development, principles, 
and practices of various forms of per- 
sonnel activity—educational and voca- 
tional guidance, employment and place- 
ment methods, etc.—and their contribu- 
tion to modern personnel service in edu- 
cation. The administrative problems 
involved in introducing and carrying 
out personnel activities on the various 
school levels will receive major consider- 
ation. 

Measurements in Educational, \V ocation- 
al, and Personality Guidance. Dr. 


Krugman. 
This course deals with tests and 
measurements in the field of educa- 


tional, vocational, and personality ad- 
justment, with special reference to their 
availability for analysis of the individ- 
ual and for counseling. 
Counseling Methods. Dr. Krugman. 
This course deals with the technique 
of counseling, both group and individ- 
ual. Methods of aiding youth in the 
solution of personal adjustment prob 
lems will be discussed, and the part to 
be played by the classroom teacher, 
school administrator, counseling expert, 
pupils, and others will be considered. 
Students will be encouraged to bring in 
practical counseling problems for class 
discussion. 








uw 


Vocational Information, Guidance, and 

Placement. Dr. Krugman. 

This is a course in the theory and 
practice of vocational guidance. It deals 
with the problems of and need for voca- 
tional guidance as revealed in education 
and industry, the character of the in- 
formation about the job and individual 
needs for guidance, a survey of the 
methods of vocational guidance, and a 
consideration of placement practices and 
employment supervision. The course 
is planned for teachers, counselors, and 
club leaders. It is accepted as a two- 
point course in vocational guidance 
which is required of candidates for cer- 
tain New York State certificates. 
Course for Deans and Advisers of Men 

and Women. Dr. Leonard. 

For graduate students, college, nor- 
mal and high-school teachers, deans, 
placement workers, registrars, and 
others who are doing or are preparing 
to do student advisory work on the col- 
lege, normal or high-school level. Prac- 
tical problems will be discussed and the 
experience of all pooled in the solution 
of common problems. The part to be 
played by the classroom teacher and 
others in the solution of student prob- 
lems will be considered. The course 
may be taken without credit if desired. 
Research in Personnel Problems. Pro- 

fessor Reed. 

Open to students who are candidates 
for higher degrees or who have specific 
research problems. 


John Hopkins University 


Principles and Practice of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance.—Leona C. 
Buchwald, Supervisor of Guidance 
and Placement, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 
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Educational Tour to Europe 

Rutgers University Extension Division 

Study and observation of the nove! 
manner in which Russia has undertaken 
to educate her citizens ‘for life’’ will be 
an important part of the Comparative 
Education Tour, to be led by Dr. Danie! 
A. Prescott, Associate Professor of Edu. 
cation at Rutgers University, as part oj 
the threefold tour to Europe which the 
Rutgers University Extension Division 
will conduct this summer. With Rus. 
sia abolishing the typical subjects from 
her schools, with Germany undertaking 
an extensive reorganization of element- 
ary education and teacher training un- 
der the Republic, and with Scandinavia 
and Vienna stimulating considerable 
thought and international comment by 
new forms of adult education, there is 
more of an educational challenge for 
teachers and educators in Europe this 
summer than ever before. College 
credits will be awarded to the teachers 
on this tour. 

Dr. Prescott, who will be in direct 
charge of the Comparative Educatior 
Tour, has spent two years abroad r 
cently. The first year of this period he 
spent on research under the auspices of 
the Bureau of International Research 
of Harvard University. The second 
year he spent as visiting instructor at 
the Institute J. J. Rousseau at Geneva 
Switzerland. He is the author of a re- 
cent work on Education and Interna- 
tional Relations, published by the Har- 
vard University Press. 

The group under Dr. Prescott will 
have the unique opportunity of combin- 
ing observation with actual study 
through a course in Comparative Edu- 
cation, which offers the students a study 
of European educational systems oi 
widely differing and sharply contrasting 
types. There will be lectures by Dr. 
Prescott on the boat and during a part 
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of the itinerary through Europe, giving 
something of the history, organization, 
and outstanding characteristics of edu- 
cation in each country visited. This 
will be followed by discussions and lec- 
tures by educational officials and work- 
ers in each country, by contact with ed- 
ucational literature, and by actual visits 
to schools, particularly in Russia. Es- 
pecially interesting will be teacher train- 
ing in Germany, the ‘‘Volkshochschule”’ 
in Denmark, the schools of Russia and 
Vienna, and the secondary education in 
France. The educational practice in 
each country will be studied in relation 
to contemporary social problems. 
Russia, Germany, Austria, France, 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and Poland will be among the 
principal countries visited during the 
two months’ tour. Professor N. C. Mil- 
ler, director of the Rutgers University 
Extension Division in New Brunswick, 
N. J., will be the director of the entire 
tour, which includes in addition to the 
educational group a group for engineers 
and a group for travelers who are not 
included in either of the two other 
groups, but who desire the opportunity 
of traversing modern Europe in a uni- 
versity-conducted expedition. 





Oklahoma Education Association 


The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Oklahoma Education Association 
was held February 5, 6, 7, 1931. The 
program of the Vocational Guidance 
Section was as follows: 

Chairman: Verl A. 

Public Schools. 

What Industry Expects from Our 

Schools.—E. G. Green, Educational 
Director, Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

An Organized Program of Guidance 


Teeter, Tulsa 


Instruction—Dr. J. M. Glass, 
Winter Park, Florida. 

Round Table Discussions. 

Business Meeting. 


Rochester Branch 


The meetings of the Rochester branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association for the year 1930-1931 are 
devoted to the general theme: Know 
Your City in Guidance. On December 
11, 1930, the topic ‘“‘How does my work 
function as guidance?’ was discussed 
by several speakers. On January 9, at a 
special meeting, Dr. Charters was the 
speaker. “How do we help the young 
beginner in our plant?” was the topic 
on February 17, and Mr. R. W. Wal- 
dron, Employment Manager, Kodak 
Park, and Miss Elizabeth S. White, Su- 
pervisor of Training, Rochester Tele- 
phone Company, were the speakers. 
At the March meeting Judge Shedd of 
the Juvenile Court and Dr. Muriel 
Brown, Director of Mental Hygiene, So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, spoke on “What guidance 
needs are evidenced in delinquency?” 
In April the topic “How do we organize 
our forces for guidance?” will be dis- 
cussed by several speakers. 





A valuable form of relief work, in- 
cluding vocational guidance, is the work 
of the Morgan Memorial of Boston, 
with its numerous branches in a number 
of American and foreign cities. These 
institutions rehabilitate workers, both 
men and women, and carry their work 
on a productive basis, earning some- 
thing like four-fifths of the total ex- 
penses of the institution. Probably no 
more important form of vocational guid- 
ance and training for adults exists than 
that represented by the efforts of the 
Morgan Memorial. 





Review Department 


GUIDING RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS 
By O. Latham Hatcher, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 


Providing guidance opportunities for boys 
and girls in rural communities is much more 
difficult than providing them for city boys 
and girls. The development of exploratory 
try-out experiences, expert vocational coun- 
seling, vocational training, placement, and 
employment supervision depends in a large 
measure upon having a large number of pu- 
pils and a school organization with sufficient 
staff to devote some specific time to these 
activities. Rural schools, particularly those 
having only one teacher, lack many of the 
important facilities upon which the success 
of such a guidance service depends. 

Dr. Hatcher, in this book, has gathered to- 
gether much valuable material that should 
be helpful to the administrator and to the 
classroom teacher in making a guidance pro- 
gram operate successfully in a rural com- 
munity. She presents a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the educational philosophy under- 
lying a guidance program, she offers helpful 
suggestions regarding educational counsel- 
ing, she suggests a revision of the curricu- 
lum to help meet the needs of the individual, 
and she emphasizes the need for guidance 
and vocational counseling in a rural com- 
munity. A portion of the book is devoted to 
giving information about the occupations and 
how to teach them, and about possibilities 
for training and for securing employment. 
Part-time instruction is also discussed. All 
of this material is presented in a definite 
manner, making it possible for the classroom 
teacher to make practical use of it in work 
ing out a guidance program. 

The latter part of the book is particularly 
helpful for school administrators in rural 
communities. It deals primarily with the 
problems of organization for guidance on a 
county-wide basis, giving suggestions as to 
the guidance activities that an administrator 
should be responsible for organizing, and 
discusses the needs for guidance, pointing 
out different facilities that are available as 
aids to guidance in most rural communities. 
This book should help to solve many of the 
problems in the difficult field of guidance in 
rural communities—C. FE. Partch, Dean, 
Rutgers University. 


CIVICS AND INDUSTRY. By DeWr 
S. Morgan and Oka S. Flick. New Yor} 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930 


This a textbook in vocational civi 
worked out in the Arsenal Technical School: 
Indianapolis. It is founded upon the mai 
idea that civic and vocational life are int 
mately connected and describes this conn 
tion and its ramifications. The several part; 
of the book deal with “Our Heritage,” “Oy 
Motives and Methods,” “Our Scheme 
Values,” “How the State Helps,” and “Ou 
Viewpoints.” Naturally, the treatment 
sketchy and many topics not here treated 
might have been included. One incidenta 
value of the book is that it indicates clearl; 
that classes in occupational information ne 
to do much more than to discuss the chara: 
teristics of specific occupations, important 
as that function may be. The book 
adapted to use in the ninth grade. 


is 
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SELECTED READINGS 
TER EDUCATION. Edited by 
Clayton Troth. Boston, The 
Press, 1930. Price, $3.50 


This volume is composed of a large nu 
ber of extracts from other books or 
magazine articles. While highly suggest 
and thought-provoking, it hardly seems 
arrive at any constructive program for t 
guidance of teachers or pupils. Essays at 
included on objective measurements, 
many of the articles deal with highly su 
jective material. The book without 
index and there are some evidences of car 
less proofreading. There are few referen 
to vocational life. 


ye’ 


1s 





CAN BUSINESS PREVENT UNEM 
PLOYMENT? By Sam A. Lewisohr 
Ernest G. Draper, John R. Commons, D 
D. Lescohier. New York, Alfred A 
Knopf, 1925. Price, $1.75. 


This important volume of 230 pages out 
lines recent opinions on unemployment a: 
its cure. Though it evidently did not do it 
full work when published, it has had an im 
portant influence in shaping more recent 
proposals. Chapter V deals with policies ' 
relieve unemployment, and Chapter VI wit 
insurance against unemployment. 
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Recent 


McGraw-Hill Books 





Stuart and Morgan's 


GUIDANCE AT WORK 


By Miro H. Stvart, Principal, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and DeWirt S. Morcan, Vice Principal, 
Arsenal Technical Schools. McGraw-Hill 
Vocational Monographs. 104 pages, 5x7, 
illustrated, $1.25 


“T think the book will prove of high 
value in all high schools because it deals 
with a successful working program which 
others may take and adapt to their partic- 
ular needs. The known experience and 
success of the authors should give rapid 
introduction to the book to all the high 
schools of the country.”—Benjamin W. 
Johnson, University of California. 


Hatcher's 


GUIDING RURAL BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


By O. LatHam Hatcuer, President, 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 
with an Introduction by Emery N. Fer- 
riss, Professor of Rural Education, Cor- 
nell University. McGraw-Hill Vocational 
Texts. 326 pages, 54% x8, $2.50 


D. H. Ejikenberry, Director of Guid- 
ance, Department of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, writes: “I have examined this 
book with much interest and feel con- 
fident Dr. Hatcher has produced a book 
of great merit. I have already sent a 
notice to all county superintendents of 
Ohio concerning this book. I am hoping 
many will see fit to purchase it for the 
numerous suggestions it contains for or- 
ganizing guidance in rural schools.” 


Teeter and Douglass 
A STUDENT’S WORK-BOOK 
IN GUIDANCE 


By Vert A. Teeter, Director of Guid 
ance and Placement, Tulsa, Okla., City 
Schools, assisted by ArtHurk C. Douc 
LAss, Instructor in Occupations, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Okla. McGraw-Hill 
Vocational Tests. 140 pages 8x10, 
paper, $0.90 


Mr. F. C. Smith, Editor The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine writes: “The 
material in this work book has been got 
ten up in a most unique manner and | 
am sure will fill a long-felt need. It is 
the most comprehensive book of this type 
I have yet seen. It covers the entire field 
of both vocational and educational guid 
ance in an excellent fashion.” 


Myers, Little and Robinson's 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


By Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vo 
cational Guidance, University of Mich 
igan, Giapys M. Lirtte, Assistant Prin 
cipal, Cleveland Intermediate School, 
Detroit and Sarau A. Rosinson, Girls’ 
Counselor, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit. 417 pages, 5%4x8, illustrated 


$1.50 


George E. Hutcherson, State Educa 
tion Department, Albany, New York, 
writes: “I have examined Planning Your 
Future and believe it to be very useful 
as a text in classes in the study of edu 
cational and occupational opportunity. | 
shall be pleased to include this book for 
recommendations to schools.” 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Ave. 


New York 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AND OF EDUCATION 


JULY 6- AUGUST 15, 1931 


Courses in Education 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND 
STATISTICS 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 
History oF EpucaTIoNn COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PLAY AND RECREATION 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


THE TEACHING OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
ENGLISH, SocraL Stupres, SCIENCES, 


MATHEMATICS, FRENCH 


Demonstration Classes in English, French, Mathematics 


Summer School courses in Education may be counted by 
qualified students toward the degree of 
Master of Education 


For detailed information, address 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


R UNIVERSITY HALL CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CAREER MONOGRAPHS 
FULFILL EXPECTATIONS 


JOHN DEWEY SAYS 


December 10, 1929. 


The idea is a timely one . . . the projected 
series will prove very valuable to those who 
are giving thought to the question of their 
future callings. 


February 3, 1931. 


Actual accomplishment quite carries out the 
high expectations which I formed when I first 
heard of the plan. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Joun A. Lapp, LL.D 
Georce F. Zoox, A.M., Pa.D. Paut H. Dovuetas, A.M., Pa.D. 
Rosert L. Coorry, M.A., D.Sc. CHarwes A. Prosser, Px.D., LL.D. 
Epwin A. Leg, A.M., Pa.D 


THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 


The Professions and Vocations 
A Clearing House for Information on Careers 


537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 











BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Harry Linton 
Secretary. Avice K. Lewis 

Public Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Central Kansas 
President. Lowest. R. Horr 
Secretary. Mary Louise SMITH 
16 West 12th St., Hutchinson, Kans. 


Central New York 

President. RayMonp F. KeEtry 
Secretary. M. JosepHine HaAsprouck 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 
President. Ropert WoOELLNER 
Secretary. Exvinor G. Hayes ; 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Fate 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. Mrs. HicpeGarp SWEET 
Secretary-Treasurer. Heten A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 

President. SiGMUND ADLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Epson M. Baicey 
Manchester High School, Manchester 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W.G. Ecuots 
Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
President. Cratr G. SHARKEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. G. H. McConavucny 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. SARAH RoBINSON 


Secretary. James R. HENDRICKSON 
Wilbur Wright School 


lowa 
President. Mitcuett C. Dreese 
Secretary. WiNNINA BrowNson 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MorGan 


Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurtey 
Secretary. Heren E. Gans 


School 47, Baltimore 


Miami County, Ohio 


President. C. G. LEITER 
Secretary. CuHarves S. Foster 
Troy, Ohio 
Milwaukee 
President. R. A. BecKWITH 
Secretary. D. E. Sites 
Y. M. C. A. 
Minneapolis 
President. MARGARET THOMSON 


Secretary-Treasurer. JouHn W. Curtis 
Dunwoody Institute 


Nebraska 


President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. P. CoLpert 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. GINN 

Secretary. JosepH HAcKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 
President. Herrpert MEYER 
Secretary. Epwtn K. Forp 


Junior High School, Long Branch 


New Orleans 


President. James J. A. Fortier 
Secretary. Em™Ma PritcHarp CooLrey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 
President. Mary D. CoGHILL 


Secretary. Enora E. PorcHe 
McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 


President. A. M. Jones 
Secretary. Etue: T. Girror 
40 Irving Place, New York 
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